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For the Companion. 


KIND OF BOY LEN WAS. 
A Fourth of July Stint. 


THE 
















‘But what makes you stand it?” asked John. 
“I wouldn’t. You don’t need to. You can get 
good places enough where the folks’ll use you 
well.”’ 

“He is pretty hard on me; but you know he 
took me in when I was a little fellow, he and 
Aunt Mary,” said Len, somewhat reluctantly. 
“I’ve got to think of that, you know.” 

“What if he did! That’s no reason why he 
should drive you night and day, and never let 
you go anywhere,” said Horace. ‘‘You’ve a 
right to the Fourth of July, anyway. Every 
boy has. He’s no business to work you on 
Independence Day.” 

“That’s so, Len!”* cried Ned Corliss. ‘‘Nobody 
will blame you if you start straight off that 
morning.” 

“Well, I’ll ask him,”’ said Len, with another 


bility did not belong to Thornhill, and turned the | 
tables handsomely on the other town. ; 

‘“‘Burbank’s the man for us,’’ people said, and | 
laughed knowingly. “But I pity that boy of | 
his,’’ one would sometimes add. 

Burbank’s farm was a thrifty one. 
abundance of crops, cattle and poultry. There was 
also an abundance of work,—a superabundance, 
indeed,—and there was where Len’s hardships 
rose. 

On a summer day like this of my story he was 
at work from four o’clock in the morning till 
eight in the evening. Work was always pressing 
hard, and this summer it was worse than usual; 
for all through the month of June Burbank 
himself had been absent alternate 
looking after town affairs. 

When he was away he expected Len to lead off | 


There was | 


on days, 





He was not the boy to be impelled to foolish 
acts in sudden fits of temper. For example, he 
was never really tempted to run away from his 
uncle’s farm, even though he was denied a 
holiday time and again; for he had mind enough 
to perceive that running away was a weak and 


| shallow expedient, and more likely to be followed 


by greater hardship than by greater ease. 

He could see that his uncle possessed many 
sterling qualities. Certainly he was a successful 
man. Moreover, Len’s sense of justice told him 
that not a little of patience and good service was 
due to both him and his aunt, for giving him 
care anda home when he was a mere child. 

Len was willing to work. He never complained 
that uncle required much—with one 
exception. He did think he ought.to have his 
time on public holidays. 


his too 
The utmost concession 
he could obtain was 
to told that he 
could go after he had 
done a certain stint 


be 









Just at twilight on the 
evening of the second of 
July five farmers’ sons, 
from fourteen to sixteen 
years of age, stood look- 
ing over a gate that 
opened into a cattle-yard 
near a large, old-fash- 
ioned barn in a New 
England town. One of 
them whistled through 
his fingers, and then 
called out : 

“Len! Len! Hi, Len! 
Come out here. We 
want to see you.”’ Evi- 
dently the remark was 
addressed to some one 
who could be heard 
milking the first noisy 
streams into an empty 
pail, back somewhere 
in the dark, half-open 
barn cellar, for the noise 








of the streaming milk 

ceased. Presently a 

rather tall, poorly clad 

boy, whose face was 

tanned and whose hands were dark and hard 
from work, emerged from the obscurity with a 
milk-pail in one hand and a three-legged milking- 
stool in the other. 

“Hullo, boys,” he said, with a droll laugh 
which had a pleasant intonation. 

“Say, Len!’ cried one of the boys, Horace 
Atkins, outside the gate, “‘we’re going to play 
against the Longcroft nine on the Fourth; and 
we've got to beat them this time, sure. They 
beat us last fall, you know. We’ve challenged 
them to play down at the village in the afternoon. 
There'll be a big crowd there, for they are going 
to have a celebration. So we must get all our 
Thornhill boys out, and you must go to pitch for 
us.”’ 

“I'd like to go, Horace,”’ said Len, slowly. 
“But I’m not in practice. I haven't played since 
last fall.” 

“Oh, we know you, Len,” exclaimed Ned 
Corliss, another of the boys. ‘Not one of our 
fellows can pitch like you.” 

“Besides,” continued Len, seeming not to hear 
the compliment paid him, “I haven’t asked him 
yet. Idon’t much think he’ll let me go. He’s 
been gone lately a good deal, and the hoeing’s 
got behind.” 

, “ia it stay behind!” cried another of the 
oys, indignantly. ‘He never lets you have a 
day for anything!” 

Len laughed, a little bitterly this time. 

“He's a regular old tyrant, Len,”’ exclaimed 
John Remmick, a third boy of the row outside 
oe gate. “If my father drove me as he does you, 

d run away. He isn’t your own father, either.” 

“I know he isn’t my own father,”’ replied Len; 
“but I guess he would treat his own boy ’bout 





the same, if he had any.” 





of his short, low laughs. ‘But I must milk!” 
he suddenly exclaimed. ‘I’ve got five cows to 
milk, and it’s after seven o’clock !”’ 

Len hurried back to his milking, and the boys 
went away. 

“We've got to have Len, or the Longcrofts will 
beat us, sure,’’ said Ned Corliss. 

‘““Well, I'll bet he won’t get off,” said Horace. 

A few rods along the road they met a thick-set, 
middle-aged man, sitting erect in his wagon, 
driving home toward the farm. In passing he 
gave the boys a keen look in the dusk. The 
boys knew him. He was Horatio Burbank—the 
‘she’ of whom Len and they had been talking. 

“T wish Len would run away from him,” 
growled Ned, after he had passed them. 

“But Len won’t,”’ said Horace. ‘He hasn't 
got spunk enough.” 

Horatio Burbank was called “Old Burbank,” 
although he was not much more than forty years 
old. He was first selectman of Thornhill, and 
had been one of the selectmen for ten or twelve 
years. The citizens of the town had learned that 
there was **nobody like Burbank’’ to keep down | 
taxes and look out for tramps, paupers or pauper | 
bills that other towns might attempt to run up| 
against Thornhill. | 

His mind was of the hard, alert kind, which is | 
at times found combined in a New England | 
farmer with a species of preternatural acuteness. 

Nearly every year some good story went the 
rounds of Old Burbank’s sagacity in checkmating | 
a plausible scheme to impose upon the town. | 

One year, by an adroit subterfuge, the selectmen | 
of an adjoining town were about to place the | 
burden of three paupers on Thornhill. But 


Burbank travelled fifty miles to get access to a 
family register which proved that the responsi- 


on that day; but the 
stint was usually so 
long and hard that 
both he and his uncle 
well knew that when 
it was done the time 
that would be left 
was valueless for 
amuseinent. 

This Len felt to be 
unjust, and at such 
times his generally 
temper 
times fired up. 

Burbank was one 
of those men who 
have forgotten how 
they felt when they 
were boys; and hav- 
ing ceased to take 
playdays themselves 
make the mistake of 
thinking that their 
boys do not need 
them. 

Len was still milk- 
ing when Burbank 
returned and put up 
his horse ; and when 
he brought in the 
milk his uncle asked 
him, shortly, how 
the work had gone 
on for the day. 


cool some- 











and take his place,—that was the way he stated 
it, “take my place,’’—and see that everything 
was done. In fact, it sometimes seemed to Len 
and the hired men as if Burbank expected them 
to do as much when he was away as he and they 
could do when he was at home. 

Leonard was Burbank’s sister’s child whom, 
partly out of pity, he and his wife had taken 
when a baby less than a year old. For the| 
child’s father, whom he regarded as a shiftless 
fellow, the thrifty farmer entertained a mild 
contempt. He had felt afraid that the boy would 
be like him, and had resolved to take. the 
‘‘nonsense”’ out of him while yet he was young. 

In reality Leonard was not unlike his uncle in 
many things; but he was a great improvement | 
on Mr. Burbank in certain traits. He was of | 
more genial, kindly temper, and more generous, 
but had much of Burbank’s hard common sense 
and good judgment. 





“We didn’t get the 
potatoes all hoed,”’ 
replied the boy, re- 
luctantly. 

“Why, I thought you 
would finish that piece to- 
day!’’ cried Burbank, im- 
patiently. 

“We worked pretty hard,” 
replied Len. ‘But that field 
is witchgrassy, you know, 
and we couldn’t finish it by 
thirteen rows.” 

‘‘Humph!” exclaimed his 
uncle, much dissatisfied.‘‘We 
must cultivate and hoe the 
sweet corn to-morrow,’’ he 
added. “The potatoes will 
have to go till next day.” 

“The next day is the 
Fourth,’”’ Len ventured to 
mention. “The hired men 
will be off that day—and—and,—”’ he hesitated a 
little, ‘the Thornhill boys are going to play base- 
ball against the Longcroft nine in the afternoon, 
at the village. They want me to go.” 

“Base-ball! Hoh! Why, Len, I don’t see 
how you can think of goin’ off with all our work 
so behind! I’m goin’ to work, myself, all day.’ 

“I know it’s behind,” said Len. ‘But the 
boys think they’ll get beaten if I don’t pitch for 
’em; so they’re kind of urging me strong to go.”’ 

“But what’s base-ball, Len, beside necessary 
work like ourn? That’s all such boys think. 
Them’s the boys I met out here, I s’pose,’’ he 
continued. ‘Here teasing you off! I'd like to 
put my hoss-whip on em!” 

“But I kind of feel as if I ought to go,”’ Len 
persisted. ‘Besides, I haven’t had a play-day 
for some time,”’ he added. 

‘But it’s no use, Len! It’s no use to think of 
goin’ off, with the weeds and grass growin’ over 
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the tops of those potatoes!’’ 
“They must be hoed right off, Len. 
Len; work must be done.” 

A gust of temper swept through the hard- 
worked boy’s mind. He possessed self-control, 
however, and turned toward the chamber stairs 
to go up to bed; for he was tired as well as 
disappointed. 

Something of it perhaps touched the hard 
feelings of the selectman; for he hesitated a 
moment and then, in the tone Len knew but too 
well, said, ‘‘Hoe the potatoes, Len, and you can 
go. But them potatoes must be hoed.”’ 

It was another case of stint. 

Len laughed bitterly to himself as he went 
up-stairs to his chamber. ‘Thirteen long rows 
of tough, witchgrassy, weedy potatoes to hoe! 
It would take me all day and half the next!’’ he 
muttered. ‘Well, I shall be twenty-one in six 
years more.’ And with this small bit of 
consolation he fell asleep. 

The next evening the boys came around again, 
to learn whether Len could go. 

‘‘He has given me another stint, and a good 
big one,”’ said Len, with his odd, low laugh. 

‘‘Let’s go see it!’’ cried Ned Corliss. 

They went across the field, and the boys hastily 
looked the stint over. 

«Two days’ work!” exclaimed Horace. ‘That 
uncle of yours—well, no matter what! Of course 
you can’t go—unless,” he added, ‘unless we 
raise a crew and help you do it.” 

‘‘And that’s just what we had better do!”’ said 
Ned. ‘For we must have Len.” 

Soon after six o’clock on Fourth of July 
morning there were eleven boys in Selectman 
Burbank’s potato field, hoeing with all their 
might. They had finished a row apiece, and had 
all turned to upon the remaining two rows when 
Burbank appeared. 

‘He’s coming out to forbid your goin’,”’ 
muttered Ned. 

*sT guess not,’’ said Len. 

‘If he does, let’s mob him.” 

But Burbank had only come to say to Len that 


It’s no use, 


he must try to ‘‘string”’ a late-planted acre of | 


sweet corn with twine, to keep off the crows, 
before he went away. ‘‘I’ll put the ball of twine 
down here at the end of this row,” he said, as he 
turned back. 

The boys groaned after him. 

“Well, it will only take us a few minutes,” 
said Len. 

But as they came near the end of the rows 
Horace Atkins picked up the twine-ball, un- 
observed, and put it in his pocket. So Len could 
not find the twine, and after searching awhile he 
set off with the other boys, who impatiently 
hurried him away to collect their base-ball outfit. 

On their way to the village Horace slipped the 
ball of twine into Len’s pocket, where he presently 
found it. He suspected that a trick had been 
played, but said nothing. He had never disobeyed 
an express command of his uncle. But it was 
too late to turn back. 

The ball-ground was half a mile out of the 
village, near the river, a little way from the bend 
above the falls which furnish the water-power for 
the factories. 

When Mr. Burbank found that Len had gone 
off with the boys without “stringing” the corn, 
he was angry; and he grew more angry as he 
worked, alone, that day. It seemed to him to be 
downright rebellion to his authority. So about 
the middle of the afternoon he drove to the village 
with the intention of fetching Len back home to 
finish the stint. 

But meanwhile an event had occurred. 

The ball game was over. Len had pitched a 
good game for the Thornhill nine. The score 
siood. Thornhill eighteen, Longcroft thirteen. 
The attention of the crowd was now turned toa 
“tub race’’ on the river above the ‘‘boom,” as 
the long line of logs attached end to end and 
extending across the channel above the falls is 
termed. 

Beside the contestants in their tubs, there were 
boats on the water above the boom. Among 
them was a bateau in which one of the young lady 
school teachers of the village was taking a row 
with seven or eight of her girl pupils and two 
lads, aged ten and thirteen years. The older of 
the two lads was the oarsman. 

While they sat watching the race the bateau 
drifted against the boom. The boy with the oars 
attempted to push off. The old rope with which 
the ends of two logs were fastened parted under 
the strain, and the boom opened. The boy, who 
was leaning over the side of the boat as he 
pushed, fell overboard. 

There was an outcry on board the bateau and 
from the crowd; but the boy was a swimmer, 
and by a few hasty strokes reached the boom 
logs, where he supported himself. 

Meantime the bateau drifted through the gap in 
the boom, and before any one took heed of the 
danger was floating down toward the quicker 
water above the falls, which were only fifty or 
sixty rods below. 

Then, indeed, a sudden shouting and tumult 
arose. 

Some of the people called to the boy in the 
boat to row back; others shouted, ‘‘Row to the 
shore!’’ Everything was confusion, and the 
worst confused person was the little fellow who, 
with one oar, could only pull the boat round and 
round. 

The Thornhill nine had put on their jackets, 
and were watching the tub race. Len and Ned 


cried Burbank. | lay on the grass near the river-bank, Len with 





his hand in his jacket pocket, resting idly on the 
base-ball and the twine-ball beside it. When the 
outery rose they jumped up together, and stood 
looking earnestly at the bateau for a moment. 

“The boom’s parted,”’ cried Ned. 

“There’s only that little chap aboard, and 
they’re getting down toward the rapids!” 
exclaimed Len. ‘Quick, Ned! Come on!” 

Then as if running to ‘first’? on a short- 
grounder, he sped down the road beside the river. 

An idea had flashed into his mind—an idea 
suggested by the twine-ball in his pocket anda 
reel of small rope that he had noticed that 
morning, as they came up the road, on the 
platform of one of the stores on the river street. 
Dodging past the teams and the shouting, excited 
crowd, he ran to this store. 


on. We must get a line across the stream.” 
Ned unhesitatingly seized upon 
the reel of rope and followed Len, 
who had already run out on the 
projecting rocks, a few rods above 
the cataract. 

‘‘Run it off the reel and be ready 
to tie the end, quick!’ exclaimed 
Len, in tones of intense, but sup- 
pressed, excitement. 

He looked fora stone, but seeing 
none, wound the end of the twine 
ten or twelve times round the 
base-ball and knotted it, threw the 
twine-ball back on the land side to 
unwind it, and then planting his 
feet firmly, and shouting, ‘‘Catch, 
there!’’ to the people on the other 
bank, he threw the base-ball and 
its hamper of attached twine. 

It was a splendid throw! 

The distance across the deep, 
swirling current was fully two 
| hundred feet. But the ball rose 
|high and spanned the stream, 
falling well back on the other side. 
It was caught by a Longcroft boy. 

‘Easy now! Don’t break it!’’ 
shouted Len. ‘Haul the rope 
across!” For Ned had already 
tied the twine to the rope’s end. 
One man who professed to know 
said it was scarcely twenty seconds 
from the time Len ran ont on the 
ledges before they had the rope 
across. 

Quickly as it was done there 
was little time to spare, for the 
bateau, turning and rocking, was 
now close down to them. They 
tightened the line along the sur- 
face; and as the bateau touched 
it, the teacher first and then hand 
after hand of the children, laid 
hold and clung to it. 

Slowly now and cautiously, wit! 
encouraging cries, Len, Ned an 
a dozen others hauled the bateau 
diagonally up the bank to shore. 

Such a shout as rose then! The entire 
assemblage of people cheered, then gave Len 
three times three; and in fact made a hero of him 
on the spot. 

It was while trying to get away from these 
good people—for Len was a modest youth—that 
he first spied his Uncle Burbank standing on the 
sidewalk, looking gravely at him. 

Thereupon he wound up the wet twine and put 
the ball in his pocket. Ned and he also re-coiled 
the rope and carried it back to the owner. 

All the time Len was thinking that his uncle 
had probably come after him, and wondering a 
little what he would say. 

But Burbank, who had arrived just in time to 
witness the rescue,—he had thought when he 
saw the situation that nothing could save the 
children,—and had marked the cool, quick 
decision and the magnificent throw which Len 
had made, was himself doing a little thinking of 
a kind he ought to have done long before. He 
was thinking that work is not everything in the 
world, that sports and holidays have their proper 
place; and, moreover, that Len was a youth of a 
kind to be proud of, rather than scolded or 
punished. 

He was not an effusive man, however, and 
merely remarked, ‘‘When you are ready to go 
home to-night, Len, you can ride with me if you 
want to.”’ 

Nor did he say much on the way home an hour 
or two later. Len, on his part, thought that 
perhaps some apology for his apparent disobedience 
was due his uncle. As they came in sight of the 
farm, he said: 

“T was going to string that corn this morning, 
but the twine-ball got —’’ he hesitated, not liking 
to betray the boys who had helped him. 

‘No matter! No matter where it ‘got.’ 
in the right place!"’ exclaimed Burbank. 

“And Len,”’ he continued with an effort, ‘I’ve 
been a little hard on ye about going out to places, 
I’m afraid. Hereafter, whenever you think you 
really want a day, come to me, and if it isn’t too 
often I shall let you take it. I want you always 
to feel right about it, just as if you was my own 
boy, for that’s the way I mean it shall be from 
now on.”” 

Certainly no more than he ought to have said. 


It got 





Yet it was a good deal for Horatio Burbank to 
say. Len knew it. 

“Well, it’s better than if I had had a fuss with 
him last night, and run away,” he thought to 
himself. ‘He is not an easy man. But I guess 
he and I will get along all right after this.”’ 

That is the kind of boy Len was. 

C. A. STEPHENS. 
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For the Companion. 
“ JEUNCE.” 
A Sketch from Life. 


‘“‘Miss Ma’y say please look at de waiter—it’s 
a specimen of early repoussé.”” 
These words were addressed to me by the 





“Grab that rope, Ned Corliss,’ he shouted | messenger who had just brought me a present | 
over his shoulder. ‘Grab that rope and come | of fruit from a friend. Before looking more | of spasmodic hiss from between his big front 


| particularly at the waiter, I looked at the deliverer 





“Miss Ma'y say please took at de waiter.” 


height indicated that he was about eight years of 
age, but whose shrewd and serious face might 
have justified a claim to eighty years of human 
experience. He was literally as black as soot, 


out by the long white apron, whose snowy 
amplitude almost covered his entire person. 
When he spoke he showed two enormous front 
teeth, as white as his apron. 
and close-cropped wool were scrupulously neat, 


possession that formed a strong contrast to the 
rest of his class. 

‘“‘What did. Miss Mary tell you to tell me?’’ I 
asked, for the sake of hearing the message 
repeated, and he said it over with the same 
exactness. Then he said good-evening, and 
went softly away. 

It was what I knew of the first estate of this 
little negro that made his present condition of 
mind and body so interesting to me. I had first 
heard of him as the victim of the most atrocious 
cruelties on the part of some negroes, not his 
parents, with whom the little black waif lived. 

He had been whipped and cuffed and beaten, 


with sharp instruments until some neighbor, 
hearing ofthese cruelties, brought the child into 


officers of the court to be disposed of. 

The miserable little specimen, a mass of rags 
and scars and wounds, was then put up at the 
court-house and offered to any one who chose to 
take him home, to be bound to them until his 
coming of age. 


but the pitiful tale was told to a lady whose kind 
heart it touched, and she took him. Her friends 
protested, and reminded her that the child, little 
as he was, had been declared an inveterate liar 
and thief. 

But as these witnesses against him were the 
negroes who had treated him with such cruelty, 
she refused to take their evidence, or rather to 
share in their blame. 

“I suppose,’’ she said, ‘‘that he had to steal to 
escape starving ; and then to lie to escape beating. 
And if you expect the mature spirituality which 





and the color of his skin was startlingly brought | 


His face and hands | 


and he had altogether an air of decorum and self- | 


and absolutely burned with hot irons and struck | 


town and, telling his story, gave him up to the, 


Naturally, claimants were not very plentiful ; | 


would have prevented these things from a child | 


with his beginnings I think you are unreasonable. 
Iam willing to try whether good treatment won’t 
produce good conduct, just as bad treatment did 
bad conduct.” 

So she got from somewhere a suit of little 
clothes for him, a hap-hazard fit, and sent a 
colored woman to scrub the child thoroughly and 
put these clothes on him and bring him to her. 

That evening he was ushered into her presence 
as she sat alone in her pretty drawing-room, and 
she told the maid who brought him to close the 
door and leave him with her. 

The clothes were big enough for two boys of 
his size, and they made him look all the more 
pathetic, as he stood rolling his big eyes and 
| gazing at her with a mixture of defiance and 
| terror. 





>? 


‘‘What is your name ?’’ said Miss Mary. 
‘‘Jeunce,’’ was the answer, ejected with a sort 


} 


teeth. 


Without so much as a nod to the proprietor, | of the message. He was a small negro whose; ‘“Jeunce? What isthat name? Say it again.” 


‘“Jeunce,”’ repeated the child. 

‘I suppose it must be Junius. | 
shall call you Junius. Well, Ju- 
nius, come and shake hands with 
me.” 

The boy looked utterly aston- 
ished, but he put his black atom 
of a paw into the white hand 
outstretched to him. 

‘‘Now, Junius,’’ said Miss Mary, 
“IT am going to take you to live 
with me, and I am going to be 
very good to you, and give you 
all you want to eat and nice 
clothes to wear, and a good com- 
fortable bed to sleep in, and take 
good care of you. But you've 
got to be a good boy, or I shall 
not keep you. You don’t want 
to go back to Andy, that man 
that treated you so badly, do 
you ?”’ 

A look of terror came into the 
little black face that made her 
hasten to say : 

“You need never go back to 
him, if you’ll be a good child. 
I’ll keep you always with me. 
You know what it is to be bad. 
Andy was bad, wasn’t he ?”’ 

‘‘Orrful bad,”’ said the child. 

“What did he do? What made 


him bad? 


“He took somethin’,’’ was the 
mysterious response. 
“Took something? What did 


he take ?”’ 

“I fergits the name of it,”’ said 
the child, scratching his head in 
perplexity. 

‘‘Was it money ?” 

“’Twarn’t that.” 

*‘Was it food? or clothes ?” 

«’Twarn't none o’ them,” he 
said, his little face wrinkling with 
his anxiety to remember. 

“Well, what was it? 
you think ?” 

“’Twas—’twas—’twas —” he stammered, as if 
| the word he sought was very near his mind; 
"twas —’”’ 
| §*Well, what ?’’ 

“Whiskey !’ he exclaimed delightedly, his 
| small face glowing with satisfaction at his mental 
| conquest. 

‘Do you mean he stole it, or drank it?” 

‘‘He done steal it fuss, an’ then he done drink 
a 

‘Well, that was very wrong and wicked, and 
| he’ll get punished for it some of these days, | 
| expect. Now I want to tell you two things that 
| you'll get punished for if you ever do them; one 
| is stealing, and the other is lying. 

“J see you know very well what they mean. I 
| shall leave money and everything about the 
| house where you are, but you’re not to touch it. 
If you want money, come to me and I will give 
| you some; and things to eat, too. And you are 
| always to teil me the truth. 
| “If you tell me a story, or if you take anything 
| that is not yours, you have got to be punished. 
Now, do you understand? I won't keep you 
| with me if you do either of those things.” 
| By putting a few more questions she saw that 
the child understood perfectly, and was quite 
responsible intellectually. So she asked him to 
give her a promise that he would never do either 
of these things. He gave it quite seriously. 

“Shake hands again, Junius,’’ she said 
conclusion; and as he complied he raised his bis, 
pathetic eyes and said: 

“That aint my name.”’ 

‘Would you rather be called Jeunce ?” 

“Yes’m; that who I am—Jeunce.” And he 
seemed so disconcerted by the strange new halic 
that Miss Mary concluded to yield the point. It 
was evident that the change distressed him. *% 
she said no more about it, and Jeunce 
remained. : 

For a while all went well. The child showed 
an aptitude to learn that was perfectly marvellous. 
He remembered and profited so well by Miss 
Mary’s instructions that he soon grew to be a 
great comfort to her—waiting on her, buttons 
her boots, running errands, and doing so intelli- 
gently all that was entrusted to him that lhe 
seemed an indispensable adjunct to the comfort 
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of the house. He usually sat on a small hassock 
at one corner of the big fireplace, to be near at 
hand to bring a glass of water or to wait on Miss 
Mary, and when she was alone she often spent a 
part of each evening in teaching him. 

He learned his letters at once, and showed 
surprising aptitude in remembering the catechism. 
Miss Mary never lost an opportunity of pointing 
a moral out of his lessons, and ‘Thou shalt not | absolutely forced the child to admit a theft he 
steal” was the commandment that he repeated | never committed, and compelled him to tell three 
with the greatest emphasis. stories !"’ 

He walked to church behind her carrying her But he has had it more than made up to him | 
books, and then went and sat on the back seat, | since, for when he was ill with fever the next 
gving through the service with great propriety. | Summer he was nursed and tended as if he had | 

Miss Mary’s friends laughed at her a great deal | been a rich man’s son, and it was funny to see 
about her little protégé, and predicted direful | the little black imp in the midst of the fair white 
things of him; but she had settled down into an | linen, and quite a wonder, as some one said, 
assured confidence in him, the awakening from | that he didn’t smut the sheets! 
which was sharp and sudden. The fastidious Milly was made to give him a 

One afternoon she asked a friend to do a little | hot bath twice a day, and he had jellies made for 
shopping for her, and gave her for the purpose a | him, and flowers brought to him, and books read 
purse containing five dollars. She happened to} to him by the hour until he got well again, and 
know that the article she wanted cost exactly two | took his place in the household as one of its most | 


| what followed. She knew the switch was hastily 
| thrown away, and she was quickly up in her 
own room, where she found Jeunce in the middle 
| of the floor, looking very little without his coat 
and apron. What followed she has never told in 
detail, but from that day forward Jeunce was 
pampered beyond the lot of most children. 


“To think,’ she says, “that I should have | 


have been reading in the same line and at the 
same time, the educating will much 
increased. It isa happy thing’ indeed if the boy 
of whom we are speaking can find among those 
who are working with him for support one, or 
more than one, of kindred aspirations with his 
own. Their union in the common purpose of 


| The right way of using itis not the giving more 
of it than is already given to the special work or 
business in which one is engaged. The continual 
attempt to do this—an attempt which is sometimes 
a conscientious one—is what breaks down the 
energies in sO many cases, and prostrates the 
powers of the man. 

The right way is to give the extra time to the 
building up of the man outside of his special 
work. Such use of time secures rich results. It 


power be 


| 
| 
| 
| 


self-education may become, in the highest degree, 
helpful to both. 
To talk together of what has been thoughtfully 


; : . . 
enlarges the powers and strengthens the energies. | read is one of the best ways of establishing 
The mind rests, not by ceasing to exercise its| knowledge and thought in the mind. The 


faculties, but by exercising itself in new lines. opportunity for such talking together is greatly 
}to be prized and earnestly to sought. 
Thoughtful reading may thus be made to take 
into itself much of the which 
comes from teaching. It may bear with itself a 
double gift. 


be 


Watch for Opportunities. 
good influence 

In the third place, I think that such a youth 
should carefully and watchfully keep his mind 
open to all the privileges and opportunities which | 
present themselves to him. They do not come to 
him so abundantly as they do to those who 
remain in the He should watch for 
them the more intently and earnestly on this 


The Study of the Languages. 


If the boy finds it possible to devote a portion 
of his time to the study of some language other 


schools. 





dollars, but she had not that amount in change. 


The girl made the purchase for her, and brought | 


back the parcel and the purse. 
Miss Mary 


was entertaining visitors at the 


time, and laid the two articles on the table by her, 


thanking her friend, who immediately 


away. 


went 
Later, after the visitors were gone, Miss 


Mary went out, leaving Jeunce alone in the room 


with the pocket-book. 


She stayed several hours, 


and when she came back, happening to notice 
the pocket-book, she took it up and looked in it, 


expecting to find three dollars in change. 

Instead of three dollars she found one. 
unpleasant conviction that Jeunce’s 
propensities had come to the boy again, forced 
itself upon her. She sat down and called the 
child to her. 

«Jeunce,’’ she said, “‘you must have taken the 
money out of my pocket-book. Tell me the 
truth, and I will not whip you.”’ 

“| ain’ ¢etch no money, Miss Ma’'y,”’ said 
Jeunce, with a look of candid innocence. “I ain’ 
had my han‘ on de pocket-book."’ 

‘Tell Milly to come to me,’’ Miss Mary said. 

The maid came and was closely interrogated. 
She had been in Miss Mary’s service for many 
years, and her honesty was unimpeachable. She 
assured Miss Mary that no one had been in the 
room during her absence except Jeunce. 

“That will do,”’ said Miss Mary, and the maid 
retired. 

“Now Jeunce,’’ proceeded Miss Mary, turning 
to the child, “I know you took that money. 
Every time you deny it you tell a wicked lie. If 
you will tell me what you have done with it, and 
confess the truth, I will let you off this time. 
You needn't deny it, for I know you took it."’ 

“Miss Ma’y, I ’clare I didn’, Jeunce began, 
with an expression so clear and innocent that his 
judge would have found it difficult to proceed 
with the sentence if the effrontery of the thing 
had not roused her indignation. 

“Jeunce,’’ she said, ‘‘don*t you dare to deny it 
any more. I tell you you took that money, and 
every time you say you didn't you tell a wicked 
lie. Now tell me, at once, what you did with it. 
Tell me this minute—do you hear ?”’ ; 

“I—I—put it out in de barn,” said Jeunce 
timidly, at last. 

“Then come and show me where it is,” 
Miss Mary, rising. 

The little culprit followed her, and they walked 
in silence to the barn; and when they entered it 
Miss Mary ordered him to get the money. He 
began to search for it under the hay, but after 
quite a long time looked up and said: 

“Miss Ma'y, I forgot. 
house.” 

“Very well,’’ said Miss Mary; ‘take me there 
and get it for me.” 

In the greenhouse the same thing happened—a 
long and fruitless search. 

“Jeunce,’’ said Miss Mary, ‘“‘you have not told 
me the truth yet. I can’t have a child that lies 
and steals in my house. I must send you away.” 

A pitiful look came into Jeunce’s face, and he 
said, timidly : ‘Miss Ma'y, I love you.” 

This was too much for Miss Mary. She feared 
that in spite of herself she would soften, and the 
child’s persistent denial was so bold and obstinate 
that she was determined to be firm. 

“I will give you one more chance,” said Miss 
Mary, “and if you don't tell me this time I will 
have to whip you.” 

The child came so close to her that he could 
Whisper in her ear, and ina frightened voice said: 

“It's in the parlor.” 

Miss Mary thought she had got at the heart of 
the thing at last, and led the way quickly back to 


said 


The 
former 
Her mistake had been an unconscious one, but 


I put it in the green- | 


| 


| useful appendages. 

Certainly his high ideal of truth was not} 
impaired. Miss Mary dwelt so on her regret at 
having forced him into telling stories that he was 
immensely impressed by the importance of truth ; 
jand used to come behind her and whisper a 
correction in her ear if she made the least 
| deviation from exact accuracy of statement. 

He always stood behind her chair at meals, 
and on one occasion, when there were guests to 
| dinner, Miss Mary recommended the ham as of 

her own curing, and was startled by Jeunce’s 
whisperiag solemnly in her ear: 

“No, ‘taint, Miss Ma'y. It come from de sto’.”’ 


even such were not allowed to pass by this 
merciless champion of truth. 

Jeunce is the comfort of her house now, and 
his punctilious accuracy may always be relied on. 
Miss Mary could probably give him a message to | 
deliver in a foreign language, with successful 
results. Certainly he said ‘early specimen of 
repoussé’’ as well as you or I could have done it. 

JULIA MAGRUDER. 
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For the Companion. 


HINTS ON SELF-EDUCATION. 


Tuirp Paper. 


By Timothy Owight, 0.0., LL.D., President of Yale University. 


The question proposed to me is set forth in the | 
following sentences: ‘“‘Take the case of a boy 
who, through the force of adverse circumstances, | 
is compelled to leave school and to earn his own | 
living at the age of fourteen or fifteen. He is | 
fond of study and desires to continue his education. | 
What advice would you give him ?”’ 

The limitations are happy limitations for the 











| one who is questioned. 


The boy to whom, or on | 


| whose behalf, he is to give his counsel belongs to 





| do what he could thus far, but an unkind fortune | 


the better and more hopeful class of boys. He is | 
inwardly quickened, though outwardly restrained. 

His desire and purpose are of the higher order; | 
his power of accomplishing what he earnestly | 
wishes is fettered or hindered. He has tried to | 


has now closed for him the most favorable 
opportunities and imposed upon him a harsh 
necessity. 

It is a pleasure to offer suggestions, if one has | 
it in one’s power to do so, which may be helpful 
to such a boy. 

I think, in the first place, that such a boy 
should not allow himself to give way to his 
disappointment or to give up in despair. 


| 
1 
} 


A Chance Yet. 


It is a hard thing, no doubt, to bid farewell to 
the privileges of the schools just as they are 
opening in largest measure, but it is not the end 
of possibility or of hope. It is a heavy burden to | 





} account. 


than his own, I think he will find 


| such companions among those who are employed 


good there is in what he reads or hears. 


may be, for his associate whom he has left behind 


| the boy’s life. 


He should hold himself open to the 
influences of education which now extend them- 
selves so widely beyond the limits of the schools. 

He should, if possible, place himself in reason- 
able measure under the guidance or influence, in 
the matter of his reading, of some wise and 
educated friend older than himself. He should 
make the most careful selection possible of friends 
of his own age, that the daily companions to 
whom he turns may be of the thoughtful, and not 
of the thoughtless, class. If he 


it greatly 
helpful to his mental growth and activity. 

If he can pay for instruction by a good teacher, 
an hour or two in each week may well be given 
A reading knowledge of 

may 


to French or German. 
of gained, 
without a teacher, provided the resolution of the 


one these languages be even 
student be sufficiently strong. 

The advantage of such study will be realized, 
not only in the acquisition of the language itself, 
but in the stimulating of the mind to interest in 
literature. It will be realized the fact 
that thereby the processes and the atmosphere of 


does not find 
also in 
in the same place or work wi. himself, he should 
seek them elsewhere. : 

He should also cultivate the thoughtful habit 
for himself, and think attentively of whatever of 
All this 
will be more difficult for him than it will be, or 


the school life will be continued in the new sphere 
of living into which the boy has passed. 

If the tendency of the mind is toward math- 
ematical and scientific study, rather than the 
study of language, similar results may be secured 
in lines through the devotion of a 
certain portion of time to such studies. A little 
become a great 


these other 
him in the school life. But he must remember 
that if he is to be educated at all in the coming 
time he is to be self-educated, and that 
education necessarily requires a corresponding 
energy and will-force to overcome the difficulties. 

The man who is without other helps must help 
himself, and he who has no others to watch for 
him must keep his own eyes open the 
carefully for this very reason. 

I would thus bid the boy whom I have in mind 
go forward with courage from this new starting- 


gained in each week will 
after a time. 

For sucha boy I think that attendance upon the 
best lectures which may be given from time to 


time in the place where he lives will be of service. 


gain 
self- 


The benefit will not come simply or mainly from 
learns 
themselves, but rather from the inspiration which 


more What he hears or from such lectures in 


they may give him for all intellectual improve- 
ment. 


point of his life, when the duly-appointed Inspiration to study and learn is even a better 
teachers leave him and he is obliged to move on | thing than a certain measure of knowledge 
by himself. He may rest assured that he will | gained. The school does not bestow its best 


influence by its mere teaching, or by the amount 
of learning which it secures for its pupil during 
It must inspire him with the 
spirit of learning, with enthusiasm for study. 

If it can impart to him such inspiration, it will 
in a true sense make the man. 

Impulse to go forward—this 
almost say, the gift of gifts. Such impulse and 
inspiration are of the highest moment to the 
youth who has been compelled to leave the schools 
and undertake the of educating himself. 
They must do for him the work of the teacher, as 
| well as that of the pupil in the school. They 
must be, as it were, the inward and the outward 


not fail if he does what he can do. Let him 
realize that the possibilities of the time at his 
command are far greater than he is prone to 
believe. Let him proceed with a firm purpose to 
make all that is left or offered to him in the way | 
of helpful influence or instruction his own. 

If he will thus go forward he will find that the 
darkness of the hour of disappointment, when 
necessity terminated his school-life, is in the 
early future beginning to give way to the hoped- 
for light, and that in the later future the light is 
shining with a brightness of which he had not 
dreamed at the beginning. 


his school years. 


18s, 


as we may 


work 


power combined in one. 

He may well lay hold upon everything, there- 
fore, which can awaken such inspiration. If he 
keeps his mind open to receive the best influences, 
he may often find the impulse in the thoughts 
and words of some gifted speaker. 

It is desirable, as I think, for such a vouth to 
give some variety to his reading or study, or 
other mental work; not to do precisely the same 


Special Suggestions. 


But now, having given these general suggestions, 
let me offer two or three more special ones, which 
may have a practical and helpful bearing upon 
I would offer as the first sugges- 
tion, that the boy should make his reading such 
as will tend to strengthen and cultivate his mind. 

The evil of novel-reading and the reading of 


light matter in magazines—I mean, of course, the | work every day or every week for months 
evil of giving one’s self up wholly or largely to | together. Where the mind is largely dependent 


on its own enthusiasm, as must be the case with 
one who is obliged to educate himself without the 
ordinary external aids, a plan which involves 
somewhat of variety will be very helpful. 


such reading—is that the mind is not built up by | 
this means. It serious reading, thought- 
awakening reading, hard reading, if you please, | 
that makes mental force. 

It is this which educates the man. I believe it 
to be substantially as easy a matter to awaken a | “ All-around” 


1s 


Reading. 


self-support laid upon one’s life, but it isa burden 
the carrying of which need not demand the whole 
of one’s strength or time. In the courageous 
spirit is to be found the promise of victory. 

In the second place, I think that he should, at 
the outset, place his mind in the right attitude 
with respect to the matter of time and its 
| possibilities. The youth who is compelled by the 

force of circumstances to earn his own living is, 
|even in larger measure than most other young 
men, in danger of falling into the error of 
| supposing that he has‘no time for anything 
| beyond his appointed daily work. He has so 
many hours of busy employment that he is prone 





g 


have, at such an early age, the necessity of | 


youth’s interest in history or the higher literature 
as to stir it in any less worthy line if only care be 
taken at the beginning. Surely, if he is earnestly 
desirous of educating himself he can 
such interest in his own mind if he will make the 
effort. 

There must be resolution at the beginning; a 
resolution which includes the right books and 
excludes the wrong ones. But the right ones, 
| when read, will give satisfaction and intellectual 
| joy and life, as the wrong ones cannot do. 

Let the youth cultivate in himself the love of 
good poetry or the best prose literature by giving 
|a section of time to it every day, and he will find 








the house. But here the same experience was | to feel that there is no time which may be given | his inner life. An hour a day set apart for this 


enacted. The search was fruitless. 


“Go up into my room, Jeunce, and take off | 


your jacket,” she said. 
minutes.” 

Jeunce immediately mounted the stairs; a 
pathetic little figure which Miss Mary resolutely 


“I will come in a few 


turned her eyes away from. Then she went into | 


the vard and broke a strong switch from a tree, 
and was returning resolutely to execute her 
threat when a servant came in at the gate. 

“Miss Kate told me to give you this,”’ she said, 
extending her hand. “She says she forgot to tell 
you when she gave your purse back that she 
borrowed two dollars out of it for herself, as 
she'd left her purse at home.” 

Miss Mary had only a confused recollection of 


| to education and self-improvement. 

He must free himself from this error—one of 
the greatest into which men are wont to fall. He 
must bring himself to the conviction that a brief 
section of time devoted every day to the cultivating 
of his mind by reading or study—even half an 


much when many days have passed. 


Such a half-hour may be taken, if the resolution 


|; be strong enough, from the time which is | 
| ordinarily wasted or, if not wholly wasted, | 


employed with no definite and distant end in 
view. There is time enough in the lives of most 
busy men to accomplish twice as much as they 
commonly accomplish, if they can only be 
brought to use it, and to use it in the right way. 


hour, if no more can be thus given—will realize | 


| purpose and religiously consecrated to it will 


| ‘ 
| results in ten years. 


Such reading should be thoughtful. The youth 
| Should give his whole mind to it while engaged in 
| it. He should see that no part of the consecrated 
hour is lost by inattention or by having only half 
It should be thoughtful, 


realize great results in a year, and wonderful | 


| of his mind in one place. 


|also, not only while the hour is passing, but 


afterwards; that is, the mind in its thinking in 


other hours should turn back to what has been | 


read or suggested, and thus that which was living 


thought for the writer should become living 
thought for the reader. 
If the living thought in the reader can he 


quickened also by conference with others who | 





awaken | 


| men 


| very soon that he is growing in the richness of | 


For this reason it has often seemed to me useful 


to adopt a plan of ‘all-around reading,"’ if I may 

| so call it; by which I mean the reading of all 
sorts of good bouks which belong to some one 
limited period of literature; or a plan which 
gives part of the hours at command in the course 
of a week to one line of reading or study, and 
part to another line. 

I cannot but believe that, in the case of most 
have any earnestness at all in the 
matter of self-education, such plans as these will 
realize the best results. Such ‘all-around 
reading’’ cannot but give the reader the most 
complete understanding and appreciation of both 
literature and history. Such a division of the 
days or hours, on the other hand, will keep the 
mental powers, or tend to keep them, ever fresh 
in their activity and ever ready for new effort. 

It is of the highest importance to such a youth 
that he should acquire the habit of reading 
rapidly, and at the same time intelligently. This 
habit is one to be cultivated by every educated 
man, whatever his advantages may be. But it is 
peculiarly desirable for the persons of whom I 
am now writing. 

Time, for them, is timited. Their daily work, 
which is assigned to them and which is necessary 
to the end of their supporting themselves, occupies 


who 


their days so largely that the hours which can 


be given to any distinctively intellectual employ- 


ment are few in number. These hours mast be 
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used most effectively, or there is a serious loss of 
opportunity. The more that can be crowded into 
them, the better the result. 

Very much, no doubt, can be done by each 
man for himself in the matter of making his time 
as effective as possible for his purpose. The 
youth cannot begin too early to form the habit. 
We may almost affirm that it is as important to 
know how to read after the best manner as it is 
to read. 

The time to be given to reading or study by 
such a youth should be a time when he is not 
overburdened by fatigue. His plan for the day, 
therefore, should involve an interval of rest, if 
this be by any means possible, between the hours 
given to his assigned duties and the hours or 
hour given to his special work of educating 
himself. 

The forming of such a plan may involve 
considerable difficulty and much of thought and 
resolution, but it will be essential. The mind 
will not readily take up new work when the body 
is wearied. 

The reading and study of the day should be 
undertaken in the earlier hours if the daily 
employment begins late enough to allow it, or if 
this be not the case, there should be an hour for 
resting in the early evening, and the hour for 
study should then follow. If it be but a half- 
hour which is at command, this half-hour may 
be made more helpful to education than all the 
hours which some young men have so abundantly 
open to them, but which they will not make their 
own in the true sense of the words. 

These few suggestions are offered in the hope 
that they may be of service to some, at least, of 
those who may chance to read them. Let me say 
to every youth of the class for which this paper is 
intended: Education is the greatest of earthly 
blessings which pertain to the individual. If 
you can secure it for yourselves, count no effort 
or sacrifice too great which shall help you toward 
the end. 

The necessity which has separated you from 
the schools at such an early time in your career 
is a hard necessity. But the heroism of youth 
may, nevertheless, gain much of the reward and 
of the blessedness. 
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For the Companion. 


CAPTURE OF THE “EAGLE.” 


On the Fourth of July, 1813, cows were grazing 
in green fields now covered with lofty buildings 
far “down town” in New York. Instead of the 
beautiful Central Park the Battery was then the 
pleasure-ground of the citizens—a delightful spot, 
with green turf and graceful trees, swept by the 
sea-breezes and overlooking the harbor. 

On that Fourth of July, seventy-nine years 
ago, the Battery was thronged with eager specta- 
tors, all gazing at two vessels newly come to 
anchor. One was a trim and shapely sloop-of- 
war, the other a common fishing-smack. Nota 
very astonishing spectacle for the people of a 
maritime city, one might suppose. Yet women 
waved their handkerchiefs at the two craft, little 
children were held aloft to see them, cheer after 
cheer resounded, and it seemed as if the rejoicings 
would never cease. 

The explanation is in the story of how the 
sloop-of-war and the fishing-smack came there. 

Probably all American school-children old 
enough to study the history of their country 
know that we were at war with our mother 
country, England, in 1813. The British fleet 
under Commodore Beresford was cruising up and 
down the coast. The vessels stationed to protect 
New York were commanded by Commodore 
Lewis, among whose officers was Lieutenant 
John Percival, a young man already famous 
among his companions for his quick wit and 
fearlessness. 

News of the burning of a coaster by a British 
man-of-war had roused him to an intense desire 
for retaliation. His fertile brain soon devised 
a plan for which he received the approval of 
Commodore Lewis. 

Lieutenant Percival determined to try his ruse 
on the Fourth of July; perhaps because he 
imagined that ‘Independence Day”’’ might bring 
good luck, perhaps because he wished to celebrate 
it in a memorable fashion. 

Doffing his uniform, he disguised himself as a 
fisherman, borrowed a smack, bought a calf, a 
sheep and some geese, tied them on deck, and 
sailed down the harbor to Sandy Hook with a 
fresh wind. He stood out to sea, apparently 
bound on a trip to the fishing-banks. 

Lieutenant Percival remained alone on deck, 
his hand on the helm, watching every movement 
of the English war-sloop Eagle. But thirty 
picked men on whose courage he could rely were 
concealed below, armed with muskets, and on 
the alert to catch their leader’s command. 

The smack had passed a short distance beyond 
Sandy Hook when the Eugle gave chase and 
soon overhauled her. Noticing the live stock on 
deck, the British captain ordered her down to 
Commodore Beresford’s ship, the Poictiers, which 
lay in the offing about five miles away. 

‘‘Aye, aye, sir,’’ replied the pretended fisher- 
man. At the same instant he put up his helm, 
and swung the smack alongside the Eagle. 

Before the crew of the war-ship had time to 
catch the meaning of this unexpected manceuvre, 
Percival’s ringing shout of ‘Lawrence, Law- 
rence!’’ fell upon their ears. Then broke out 








the rattle of musketry as the armed men, at the 
sound of the watchword, sprang to the deck of 
the smack. 

The English sailors, taken completely by 
surprise, rushed below, some in a panic, some 
for cutlasses and weapons. The captain of the 
Eagle, trying to rally his men, was mortally 
wounded, to the great grief of Lieutenant 
Percival, who vainly tried to staunch the life- 
blood of his country’s brave foe. 

It was the news of this capture which brought 
the eager crowd to the beautiful Battery. Every 
one was anxious to see the little smack and her 
stately prize, and to welcome the gallant officer 
who had celebrated the Fourth of July in so 
effective a fashion. Mary J. SAFFORD. 
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For the Companion. 


SHASCUS HAIN. 


If at any time since the Fourth of July, 1891, 
the boys in Yellow Hand, or even the girls, 
assembled at the schoolhouse or elsewhere, had 
been asked the question: ‘‘Who is the very worst, 
meanest boy in this place?’’ there would have 
been one unanimous, simultaneous shout: 

“Shascus Hain !’’ 

For this position in juvenile disesteem, indeed, 
there has been but a single candidate during the 
past year, and Shascus is still sure of every vote 
for it. He finds it advisable to live apart from 
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on the main street of Yellow Hand, but has a 
lower part, or basement, open only on the rear, 
where the ground falls off in a steep slope. This 
basement is built up of stone, and forms a half- 
cellar. 

The factory was not in operation on the third 
of July, 1891. The committee held a secret 
meeting that night in the basement, to inspect the 
contents of the box and to mature the programme 
for the following day. With glee and joyous 
expectation, but in strict silence, the fireworks 
were unpacked and laid out in view on the old 
cement floor of the basement. 

There were five enormous nine-inch cannon- 
crackers, in their red Garibaldi shirts,—monsters ! 
—for which the sum of forty cents had been paid. 
The sight of them made the eyes of every 
committee-man and committee-lady dance. ; 

“They'll speak, I tell ye!’* whispered Alfred. 

“Sh!” 

Then there were half a dozen twin stick sky- 
rockets with red caps, warranted to show colored 
stars. They had cost sixty cents. Also half a 
dozen smaller rockets, at thirty-five cents. 

Then came a “‘star mine,’’ exploding meteoric 
stars,—a beauty,—for which the sum of thirty 
cents had been paid. This was as large as a 
quart measure. 

Roman candles of four different kinds followed 
next, throwing silver stars, colored stars and 
meteoric stars. After these were laid out six 
triangle-wheels, alleged to cast off ‘‘silver sprays, 











brilliants and gold, silver rings, ruby rings,"’ and 


The Flight of the ‘‘ Committee.” 


The mine and the volcanoes began to play. 
Pandemonium was loose! The celebration was 
running away; and meantime the frightened and 
agonized committee, now thoroughly awakened, 
had taken to its heels in terror. 

Gaining a safe distance, it stood and howled 
for unspeakable rage and mortification. Some of 
the more susceptible ones actually shed tears of 
disappointment. 

In two minutes that entire fund of prospective 
enjoyment had burned itself out ingloriously. 
Nothing could be done now to retrieve the 
disaster, however it had happened, and in keen 
disgust the committee went back home to bed. 

About three o’clock little Tommy Van Dorn, 
who had overslept, came hurrying to the rear of 
the cheese factory; and as he stood peering 
about, sniffing the powdery air and wondering 
what had occurred, he saw Shascus Hain climb 
cautiously out of the old whey-tank and steal 
away. 

That is why Shascus receives a unanimous 


Vote to stay in Coventry. J. Rueex. 


_ 
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For the Companion. 


NETTIE. 


Girls who belong to refined families and go to 
school with other girls of refinement and good 
manners are apt to regard violence and vulgarity 
as failings which can only occur among an order 
of people quite different from themselves. 

Perhaps once in a while it is well that they 
should be startled into the perception that this is 
not the case; that ladyhood is, after all, an 
individual possession, dependent upon self-control 
and consideration for others, and that whoever 
lets go of these essential qualities is in danger, 
no matter what her advantages, of becoming 
something quite different from a lady. A striking 
case in point recently occurred. 

Two ladies who ten years ago had been school- 
mates were walking along the main street of the 
town where both had spent their girlhood, talking 
of the fortunes of their former comrades. One of 
them had always lived in the place; the other 
had come to visit her from the West. 

“You have told me about all the other girls,” 
said the latter, ‘‘but what has become of Nettie? 
Has she married? I remember so well what a 
pretty, saucy, wilful, quick-tempered, impulsive 
girl she was at school. I should think she might 
have developed into a fascinating woman.” 

“She is married,” replied the other lady, 
gravely; ‘‘and she has two pretty little girls who 
look just like her, and the handsomest house in 
town, and everything she wants that money can 
buy. But she is separated from her husband, 
and has not a single friend. 

“She married young, without her parents’ 
consent. Her husband was not a bad fellow, but 
showy, foolish and of little force of character. 
Shortly after the marriage both her father and 
mother died, leaving the young couple a large 
fortune. 

“They were gay and for a time spent recklessly ; 


his former mates, or to sneak about in the| other beautiful and beautiful-sounding things. | entertaining in grand style, keeping fine horses, 


evenings by back ways and byways. 

On several occasions before the date above 
mentioned he had been suspected, accused and 
convicted of telling tales and of a general leakiness 
when secrets were to be kept. In consequence of 
this weakness he was not taken into confidence 
when a juvenile committee in Yellow Hand 
arranged the programme for celebrating the 
Fourth last year. 

The committee was, nevertheless, a very 
numerous one; nearly every boy and girl over 
ten years old and under sixteen years of age in 
Yellow Hand was on it. Young America in that 
place as in many others had discovered that the 
way to get a thing done and well done, is to put 
every boy and girl on the committee of arrange- 
ments, and to leave no one without a position of 
some sort. 

The exclusion of Shascus Hain was intentional, 
pointed, significant. No doubt he felt the slight. 
No one consulted with him, no one asked him 
to give his assistance in any form. Do you 
wonder that his interest in the approaching 
celebration was a hostile interest? That his 
mind was filled with the affair, and his brain 
active in regard to it, more than the mind and 
brain even of the chairman of the committee ? 

Yellow Hand is a new town, and until last 
year there had never been an organized celebration 
of the Fourth. The older people are too busy to 
make arrangements for such an affair. But the 
youngsters longed to celebrate. They had heard 
how it is done in other places, and determined 
upon a grand demonstration. 

By a mighty and self-sacrificing effort the 
committee of the whole raised five dollars and 


eighty-three cents out of itself. Lily Hallett was | 


appointed treasurer, and on the third day of July 
Alfred Degrath, a lad of thirteen, duly deputed 
thereto by vote of his fellow-committeemen, 
undertook the expenditure of the same in fire- 
works. He made a journey of twenty-two miles 
to a small city, where he invested the funds 


aforesaid in cannon-crackers, rockets, Roman | 


candles, Chinese flyers, and other Fourth of July 
necessaries. These articles he brought safely 
home in a box on the evening of the day above 
specified. 

Lily Hallett’s father owned and had previously 
operated a cheese factory. The building fronts 


Then six volcanoes, “spurting scintillating lava | 
and lightning.” 

Six Bengal lights, red, blue and green, were 
next laid in a row; then two Chinese fiyers 
revolving in spur rings; also hand lights, two 
bouquets of ‘‘red and yellow fires,’’ and finally 
pinwheels by the dozen. 

The members of the committee were in ecstasies, 
and could hardly tear themselves away from the 
enchanting spectacle disclosed by the rather dim 
light of a kerosene lantern, which the treasurer | 
had brought from home. 

It was agreed to begin the celebration by firing 
three of the cannon-crackers at two o’clock on 
the following morning; then a procession was 
to form for street parade, with horns and tin- 
melody, to which Roman candles, pinwheels, | 
hand lights, bouquets and Bengal lights were to | 
lend impressiveness. 

But the rockets, mine, triangles and the rest | 
were to be kept till evening, gloriously to finish | 
off the glorious day. | 

“Now be here, everybody, at two o'clock, | 
sharp,”’ Alfred admonished them all; and the 
door and windows of the basement were shut, the 
| fireworks being left laid out on the floor ready 
| for use. 
| About half the committee contrived to get out 
not much past the appointed hour and, still 
rubbing their eyes, stumbled around in the dark 
to the rear of the cheese factory. Here they 
halted for a little space, waiting for the others to 
appear. 

Suddenly a flicker of light glimmered inside 
the basement, then a broader glare and a splutter, 
followed by a loud explosion. 

In great astonishment and apprehension Alfred 
Degrath and two others pulled open the door. 
Another cannon-cracker went off with a bang! 
A Chinese flyer began to spin around at almost 
the same instant. Newspapers all on fire appeared 
to have been spread over the collection. 

Now a rocket dashed into a corner and went off 
| With a whirr! Another Chinese flyer began to 
| whirl around. Pinwheels flew frantically this 





way and that. Another rocket darted, smash, 
through a window; and still another came, 
| whish, out at the door over the heads of the 
committee. 

Bang! bang! went more crackers! 





and filling their house to overflowing with costly 


| trifles. 


‘But after a year or two the husband became 
alarmed at the extent of their extravagance, and 
endeavored to check it. Nettie was unused to 


| control, and resented his interference. When he 
| persisted she made their domestic difficulties 


public, and accused him to her friends of trying 
to gain control of her property and of having 
married her for her money. 

«Their quarrels increased in bitterness, until at 
length, after having driven him to drink, she 


|drove him from the house. She grew more and 


more violently ill-tempered, and her manners and 
appearance gradually lost all semblance of 


|ladyhood. Friend after friend dropped away 


from her. 
“At length her violence reached a public 


| culmination in an actual brawl with a cook, 


whom she struck in a fit of passion, and who 
knocked her down in return upon the floor of her 
own kitchen. 

“A passing policeman came in and quelled the 
disturbance, and a scene in the police court 
followed, when Nettie stormed at the judge, and 
worked herself into shrieking hysterics. Next 
day it was all reported in the newspapers.” 

As they talked, the friends approached a 
house on the two gateposts of which two yellow- 
haired children had perched themselves. They 
made a pretty picture, but they were amusing 
themselves by shouting slang phrases and 
impudent remarks at the passers-by. They 
greeted the ladies in this manner, and would 
have continued their pastime had not the door ot 
the house been flung suddenly open. 

A coarse-looking woman in a gorgeous blue 
plush wrapper much trimmed with lace dashed 
down the steps, screaming threats and reproaches 
as she came. 

She administered a furious shaking to one 
child, boxed the ears of the other, and seizins 
one of the terrified and sobbing culprits by the 
sash and one by the shoulder, dragged them W ith 
her into the house. 

‘What a miserable scene!” exclaimed one 
the startled ladies, in disgust. 

“Then you did not recognize her,” said the 
other. ‘Those were Nettie’s children; that was 
Nettie.” 
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For the Companion. 


LOBSTERS AND LOBSTERING. 


” 


“Lob! Buyalob! Lob! Lob! Buya lob! 
was the street cry which more than any other 
attracted my boyish attention, as, fresh from the 
country, I came to live in the city of Boston, and 
it was only as I took a peep into the crier’s 
wheelbarrow that I could understand what he 
had to sell. 

The prevailing color of the living lobster is 
dark greenish, here and there shading into a 
reddish yellow. The shell is changed to deep red 
by boiling. 

Strictly speaking, the trunk is composed of 
three parts, the head, thorax, and abdomen, but 
the head and thorax are commonly called ‘the 
head,’’ and the abdomen is spoken of as the 
“tail.” 

Extending in front of the head is a sharp beak 
called the rostrum, and on 
either side of this is a com- 
pound eye raised upon an 
eye stock. Beneath and 
projecting forward are two 
pairs of feelers, one pair long 
and slender, and the other 
shorter, but divided into two 
prongs. 

On either side of the mouth 
is a jaw which works side- 
wise, while below are three 
pairs of organs called “‘jaw 
feet,’ since while they have 
the appearance of feet their 
use is to aid in eating. 

Attached to the forward 
part of the thorax are the 
large claws, and behind these 
are four pairs of ‘“‘walking 
feet,’’ having at the point of 
connection with the thorax 
the gills, forming feathery 
fringes of a light color. 

The abdomen is composed 
of six rings, and suspended 
from each of these are ap- 
pendages called swimmerets. 

The end piece is the telson, 

and this, together with the 

last pair of swimmerets, 

which are much larger than 

the others, form what is termed 

the “tail fin.’ The stomach, 
called “the lady,”’ and often falsely 
said to be poison, contains teeth, and is 

located in the head. The next time you have 

a chance to examine a lobster, please see if you 
can find his ears. He has a pair, but where are 
they? You might look, too, for his nostrils, for 
he has them also. 

If you examine the great claws, you will notice 
that the larger one is furnished with what serve 
as grinding, and the other with more pointed or 
cutting teeth. These are sometimes transposed 
in position, so that in this case, while it might be 
hardly proper to call him “‘left-handed,”’ he may 
appropriately be spoken of as “‘left-clawed.”’ 

The eggs of most fishes are left to float upon 
the surface of the water, or are attached to sea- 
weeds, but not so with those of the lobster. They 
are attached to the swimmerets of the mother, 
and there, firmly fixed, they remain for weeks 
and even months before they are hatched. 

The eggs are about as large as cabbage seed, 
Say one-twelfth of an inch in diameter, and there 
are from twelve to twenty-four thousand of them 
carried under the tail of a mature female. Lob- 
sters less than five or six years old and about ten 
inches long do not often carry eggs. All such as 
do are called “seed lobsters” in some localities, 
and “‘berried lobsters”’ in othes. 

The larger part of the eggs are hatched from 
May to July, although the young have been seen 
every month in the year. For some time they 
bear little resemblance to an adult, and only 
gradually take its form. 

While the lobster grows, his hard shell remains 
of the same size. He must therefore be able to 
throw off his shell and grow another. The shell 
of the thorax splits along the back, and lets out 





that portion of the body. The lobster then draws 
out claw after claw, and when this is accom- 
Plished he crawls forward, leaving his tail shell 
behind him. 
All this is no small undertaking, and not | 
infrequently does one die in the attempt. If| 
Success crowns his efforts, like Holmes’s ‘‘Cham- 
bered Nautilus,” he leaves his “outgrown shell’’ 
in the “unresting sea." 

A new shell is secreted over the whole surface 


of the body, and until this is hardened the poor 
fellow is in 
his danger, he hides himself for a season. 


lo 


; in the case of an 
it occurs but once a year. 


Indeed, it 


appears probable that old ones do not moult even 
annually, since large barnacles, too large to have 
grown in a single year, are found upon their 
shells. 

Although at first there is but little increase in 
the size of the new shell over the old one, in an 
adult the gain in length is about two inches at 
each change. 

The moulting of adults usually takes place in 
the summer months, and the whole process 
occupies about a week. The lobster seeks a safe 
refuge, and if none is at hand he makes one for 
himself by scooping out a hole in the sand or 
gravel by means of his tail. 

He takes up as large a load as he can, brings 
it forward under the thorax, then with a sudden 
jerk throws it far ahead of him, while the move- 
ment forces him farther back into the hole, where 
he is ready to load up again. 

The artificial propagation of lobsters has been 
attempted both in this country and in Norway. 
One man secured a fine hatch, and was confident 
that he had achieved a great success where others 
had met only with failure. 

Judge of his disappointment to find that, when 
the time for moulting came, no sooner did one 
cast his shell than his little associates, not one- 
fourth of an inch in length, would eat him up, 
and so hundreds took their turn in providing 
|food for their companions, who seemed more 












Cape Ann, in the neighborhood of Gloucester 


Hampshire's sandy 
many. 

The rocky coast of Maine has for years fur- 
nished far more than all the other States combined. 

At present a large part of the supply, both of 
the American and European market, comes from 
Nova Scotia and New Brunswick, while there is 
good fishing on the shores of Newfoundland and 
on the coast of Labrador. 

It will be seen that lobster-catching as a pursuit 


shore has never yielded 


most of those who now engage in it do so for but 
a few months in the year. 

Two patterns of traps have been in use. 
employed, but now the “lath pot’’ has largely 
taken its place. 

The hoop net consists of a ring of half-inch 
iron, about three feet in diameter, to which are 
attached two wooden half-hoops, crossing each 
other about fifteen inches above it. A net is 
suspended from the ring, and the bait is fastened 
at the intersection of the hoops. 

Each man would take out perhaps six pots in 
his dory. Upon reaching good ground these, 
well-baited, were thrown overboard. One or more 
lobsters would soon be feasting within one of 
them, when it would be quickly hauled to the 
surface, the net catching all that chanced to be 
above it. 

This style of trap is still used for cunner 
fishing along our coast, but since it required 

constant attention, it was supplanted by the 
lath pots, which require visiting but once 
or twice a day. 

These look like huge bird-cages, and are 
usually the length of a lath and shaped 
like a half cylinder. The ends, conical 
in form, are made of twine, having 
a good-sized opening in the centre 
through which the lobsters may 
enter, but once in, they seldom are 
fortunate enough to find the way 
out. 

Fish of various kinds, even the 
refuse of mackerel, tied up in cotton 
bags, is used for bait. 

It is estimated that upon the 
coast of Maine alone thirty thousand 
barrels of fish are used as lobster 
bait in a single season. These 
consist chiefly of herring, flounders, 
sculpins and dogfish. 

Spindle-shaped buoys of cedar or 
spruce, painted to suit the fancy of 
the owner, are attached to the pots 
by ropes to mark their location, 
and to provide means for raising 
them. 

Boston, Portland and New York 
are the centres of the lobster trade 
for the whole country. To these 











fond of lobsters than of thé clams which had 
been provided for their food. 

It is an interesting fact that if a lobster loses a 
claw by accident, or in one of the fierce battles in 
which he is often engaged, it is not an irreparable 
loss, for soon a new one takes its place. 


The Indians and the early colonists alike 
appreciated the food value of this shell-fish. An 
early writer says, ‘‘Lobsters are most esteemed 


by the Indians. They sometimes dry them as 
they do oysters, which are delicate breakfast 
meat.” 


Practically the southern limit of their habitat 
is the Delaware breakwater, although in 1884 a 
single specimen was taken in deep water by the 
United States steamer Albatross, when dredging 


cities many are also sent by rail. 


boiled alive. They are boiled in 


recent years, where the business has 
' been carried on extensively, the 
cooking takes place in water heated 
by steam. For this purpose a tank 
lined with zine and holding sixty gallons 
is used. This is partially filled with cold 
water, in which is put a peck of salt. The cover 
is placed over it, and the steam let on. When 
the boiling point is reached, a basket made of iron 
| rods and holding about three hundred lobsters is 
| lowered into it by a small derrick. After cooking 
for half an hour they are taken out, packed in 
barrels, and covered with matting, ready for 
customers. 
Millions of lobsters are used every year at the 
canneries which have been erected on the coast of 


is largely owing the decrease both in size and 
number so marked in recent years. 

There is in the Natural History Rooms in 
Salem, Mass., the shell of one that weighed, when 
alive, twenty-nine pounds, and near Rockland, 
Maine, is the claw of one that tipped the beam at 
forty-three pounds. While these were exceptional 
monsters, the average weight forty years ago was 





as far south as Cape Hatteras. New Jersey 
furnishes a few, which are taken along the coast | 
near Long Branch and Atlantic City to supply | 
the hotels of these places. 
They were once abundant in the vicinity 
New York, but the foulness of the waters, | 
occasioned by the sewerage of two great cities, 
has caused them entirely to disappear. 
Connecticut is well supplied, and as early as 
the year 1800 smacks from that State were accus- 
tomed to frequent the waters about Martha's 
Vineyard, Block Island and Cape Cod, and to 
take their catch to the New York market. 
The fishermen of Provincetown in 1812 sought 
| protection, and for this purpose secured from the 
| legislature the enactment of rigid laws forbidding 
|the encroachment of these “foreigners.” 
| did not, however, devote themselves to lobstering 


of | 


peril of being devoured; so, aware of | for many years, for it was not till 1845 that they | 
| began to make it a business. By 1850 the demand 


= first moulting takes place when the young | had largely increased, both from New York and 
— is about eight days old; the next at 
Sixteen days old, and so on. But the changes 


become less fr j 
equent until 
adult, ? . 


Boston, and curiously enough, in sorting for 
market, the sexes were divided, since the females 
were most popular in New York, and the males 
in Boston. 


| men with sixty pots each to supply it, and within 


They | 


three and a half pounds, while now t is but a 
pound and a half. 
An average establishment requires fifty fisher- 


are employed from twenty to forty hands. The 


and Pigeon Cove, still has fair fishing, while New | 


has only been followed for about fifty years, and | 


Formerly the ‘‘ hoop net pot ’’ was generally | 


To be edible, lobsters must be | 


iron kettles having a capacity of | 
from four to sixty gallons, but in | 


Maine from Biddeford Pool to Calais, and to this | 


| but the lobster used his feelers this time, putting 
them through the noose and feeling the string all 
the way round. He then pushed one claw under 
the string and seized the bait. 

“Three or four times the experiment was 
repeated with the same result, and I gave it up, 
quite confident that that fellow, at least, will live 
to die of old age."’ 
| A lady friend, who was much interested in 
| several branches of natural history, had in her 
aquarium for a long time a lobster that proved a 
very entertaining pet. He made his den under 
some small rocks, and insisted upon having two 
| entrances. If the stones were moved so as to 
| close one of them, he would work day and night 
until they were arranged to his satisfaction. 

He would never enter the den head-foremost, 
and that he might back in the easier, he built, of 
| the small stones at his disposal, an inclined plane 
of gradual ascent. 

He came to know his mistress so well that as 
soon as she appeared by the side of the aquarium 
he would extend his great claw, holding it as 
high as he could, as a hint that he was hungry 
and eager to be fed. 

His neatness was commendable. He would 
never allow any food er dirt to remain at the 
entrance of his den, but carry it off to a particular 
spot out of sight. He was often tested by the 
letting down of a button by a string. This he 
would carry to his dirt-heap, and continue to do 
so as often as it was replaced. 

He shed his shell four times in one year, or 
would have done so if his last efforts had been 
successful, but he died in the attempt. 

His owner never saw the process of moulting 
completed. On each occasion, for three or four 
days previous he seemed sick and declined to eat 
even his favorite food. When the day had finally 
come to cast the shell, he was watched almost 
constantly, but while the good lady was gone, but 
five minutes, for her supper, the deed was done, 
and upon her return he seemed to be trying to 
hide the shell. 

No food was taken for some days afterward, 
but as he became stronger he deliberately ate up 
a portion of his old coat. 

GRANVILLE B. Putnam. 
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For the Companion. 


PEDESTRIAN TOURS. 


Switzerland is the favorite resort of the pedes- 
trians of Europe. Students and student clubs 
make it their walking-ground. Switzerland itself 
isa kind of student republic. Liberty, political 
}and religious, may be said to have been inspired 
|} among the Alps; apostles of human freedom and 
| founders of the common school systems of the 
| world have come out of the Alpine valleys, 
| developed in the pure air of the mountain-tops. 
| An aspiring mind loves to dream of the Alps. 
| Coleridge saw Mont Blanc as in a vision, and 
| wrote of it more sublimely than any actual 
traveller. It is a noble experience for a student 
to spend a vacation among these crystal castles 
of the high air, amid the scenes of the inspirations 
of the legend of Tell, and the work of Calvin, 
Pestalozzi and Agassiz. 

A pedestrian tour in Switzerland 
essential to a European education. 

New Hampshire has been called the American 
Switzerland, and the hill country of this rugged 
State of picturesque roads and pure air has long 
been the tramping-ground of American students. 

The walk from North Conway to the Profile 
House through the Crawford Notch, and from 
the Profile House to Plymouth through the 
Pemigewassett Valley is one of the most beautiful 
and healthful in the Eastern States, near the great 
colleges and representative schools. 

The Franconia mountain pass, if inferior in 
sublimity and grandeur to the Simplon of the 
Alps or the cafions of the Colorado and the Rocky 
Mountains, is hardly surpassed in quiet beauty in 
the world. The Valley of the Saco in June and 
the Intervale at North Conway in September are 
artists’ paradises. 

Everywhere in this region of crystal hills are 
hospitable farm-houses, old inns and delightful 
public-houses, and one meets pedestrians and 
pedestrian parties in all of the old roads. 

The Connecticut Valley, and the Berkshire 
Hills, and the hill country of Worcester county 
are most attractive and health-giving places for 
pedestrian tours. 

The Adirondacks offer wider and more exten- 
sive and adventurous fields of exercise, while the 





is almost 





process of canning offers nothing novel. The | 
busy season is during May and June, and by law 
the time for canning is limited to the four months | 
beginning April Ist. 

I have often looked squarely into the face of a 
lobster, but I confess I could never discover any | 
trace of marked intelligence, yet I assure you he | 


| is no fool, as the following incident, reported by | 


a well-known gentleman, will show: 

‘A lobster had a hole under a rock for his 
home. The water was about five feet deep. I 
made a noose at the end of a fishline, and by the 
aid of a stick, spread it around the hole. I then 
held a piece of fish about eight inches off. 

‘*The lobster soon reached for it. I jerked the 
string, and had the noose around one of his big 
claws, near the end, but as I pulled, the string 
slipped off. 

“I felt sure I could catch him the next time, so 
I spread the noose and lowered the bait as before, 











Alleghanies and Blue Ridge have like space and 
the charm of the old New England hills. 

But the growth of the country in population 
and schools calls for wider horizons and longer 
tours for the American pedestrian student than 
are to be found in the main travelled ways. 

The Yellowstone National Park and the region 
around Pike’s Peak in Colorado meet the new 
demands for this larger out-of-door vacation life. 
The Yellowstone Park seems destined to become 
the American students’ walking ground, and in 
comparison with the vast mountain and valley 
systems of the Northwest, Switzerland is small. 

A single valley in Montana would contain the 
whole of Switzerland, and the highest peak of the 
Northern Rockies would overtop Mont Blanc 

“I once took a party of girls to Switzerland," 
said a governess of one of the largest schools 
of America. ‘All were filled with admiration 
for the scenery, except one Montana girl. She 
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seemed to see nothing remarkable, and when I 
went to her, to ask her the cause of her indiffer- 
ence, she answered, ‘I am accustomed to travel 
amid scenes as grand as these at home!’” 

A pedestrian tour from the Canadian National 
Park to Vancouver, followed by an excursion on 
the Puget Sound to Portland, Oregon, would be a 
walk through the sky, and a sail under the great 
mountain domes of the continent. 

Nothing more grand and inspiring could be 
imagined than this highway over British Columbia 
and the American Mediterranean of the West. 
Here one catches the spirit of the magnitude of 
ultimate America; the prophetic sense, the poetic 
outlook, the greatest mental as well as geographical 
horizon. 

Except the valley of the City of Mexico, with 
its stupendous dead volcanoes under tropical 
colorings, nothing so sublime is to be seen in North 
America as the mountain regions around the Puget 
Sound. 

The Columbia River, to which the Rhine is 
inferior, ows through the ruins of a mountain 
world. This river in midsummer is radiant in | 
beauty and vital atmosphere. An excursion from 
Portland, Oregon, to the Dalles on the Columbia 
will reveal the perfection of river scenery. 

The American pedestrian student need not go to | 
Switzerland for his long vacation walks; he may, | 
if he chooses, find the greater Alps at home. 

HEZEKIAH BUTTERWORTH. 


said, pausing on her way to the pantry to look out 
of the window again. 

“Yes, 1 am afraid we are.” 

“I see it this mornin’,” Mary said, coming back 
from the pantry and going to the sink, ‘an’ I’ve 
been kin’ of prayin’ aginst it ever since. John’s 
due to-day.” 

Ellie whirled around with the baby until she was 
back to the mother. “The Mary Ellen is in,” she 
said. 

“What!” and Mary came close to her. “When’d 
she git in?” 

“Last night.” 

The dishcloth dropped to the floor. ‘“Wher’s 
John?” she asked, looking straight into Ellie’s 
face. 

“He went ashore this noon at Little Bear,” and 
Ellie put her arm tenderly around the poor woman, 
while the baby, who seemed to know something 
had happened to his mother, gave a low cry and 
held out his arms to her. ‘Perhaps he’ll be here 
this afternoon. He may come across the bar after 
the tide goes down.” 

Ellie went home after an hour or so. “Father is 
in a great hurry for the net 1 am making, but I’ll 
come in again toward night,” she said, kissing the 
fractious baby good-by. 





“I am going over to Mary’s again, mother, to see 


| if John has come,” Ellie said, and as a precau- 
| tionary movement tying her hat on with an old 


| woollen scarf. 
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For the Companion. 


ELLIE. 


The gray water took its tone from the leaden 
sky above, but the moan was within its own 
bosom. | 





| 
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Ellie Richardson, working industriously at a 
large fish-net, glanced anxiously from time to 
time at the heaving sea and the lowering sky 
above it. 

“T can hear the sea moaning,” she presently 
remarked. 

“Yes, thar’s a storm a-brewin’,” her mother 
answered, pausing in her walk across the kitchen 
to look out at the water. 

“Mary will be very anxious about John—the 
vessel is due to-day.” 

The door burst open and Mr. Richardson entered, 
bringing a gust of wind with him. 

“Whew! We’re goin’ ter ketch it; the storm’ll 
be here afore midnight,” he said, backing against 
the door as the most effectual way of closing it. 

“Ellie wuz jest sayin’ as Mary’d be worryin’ 
*bout John.” 

“The Mary Elien’s in,” he answered. 

“When’d she git in?” 

“Las’ night. John made a quick run, an’ he had 
big haul, too.” 

“Has he come home?” Ellie asked. 

“No, he aint come home.” 

“Do you know where he is?” with an anxious 
glance at her father’s face. : 

“Wal, I don’t just know whar he is, but I could 
make a shrewd guess as ter whar he’ll be afore 
long. I see him goin’ ashore with some o’ the 
men at Little Bear.” 

‘“‘He’s goin’ ter drink in honor of his good luck, I 
s’pose,”” Minnie said, with a laugh. 

Ellie looked at her sister, but said nothing. The 
two girls were striking contrasts. Ellie was like a 
“wind-flower,” and the grace of the flower was 
more noticeable from its rude surroundings. 

“His pledge, as Mary wuz jubilatin’ so about, 
don’t seem ter have made much diff’rence,” Mrs. 
Richardson remarked. 

“Wal, he’s safe in harbor, an’ that’s somethin’. | 
Coasters’ll have a tough time ter-night.” 

After the dinner dishes were washed and the | 
floor swept up, Ellie put on her hat, an old thing | 
so battered by wind and drenched by storms that 
the most that could be said in its favor was that it | 
was a covering for her head. 

“I think I’ll run over and see Mary. With this 
storm coming on, she will be worrying about 
John’s being drowned if she doesn’t know he is 
in.” 

Ellie walked into the kitchen. The ceremony of 
a knock would have astonished the people at 
White’s Island. Mary, with a fretting child in her 
arms, was trying to clear her dinner-table. 

“The wind blew me here for a purpose, I think. 
Come to me, Georgie,” and she held out her arms 
to the baby. “Come to Ellie and have a dance,” 
and away they went across the room. 

“His teeth’s hurtin’ him,” the mother said. 

“Naughty teeth!” and they took another turn 
around the room, the baby forgetting his aching 
little gums in the enjoyment of this grand frolic. 

“I’m ’fraid we’re goin’ ter have a storm,” Mary | 


> 





| stone to stone, and 


“John aint come, yer can be sure of that without 
takin’ the trouble ter blow over thar ter see.” 

“She’ll blow inter the water more likely’n she’ll 
blow over thar,” Minnie said. 

Mary was standing with Georgie in her arms 
looking over to “the bar,” and straining her eyes 
in the hope of seeing a tall man making his way 
home to her. 

“I've half a mind ter go over fer him,” she said, 
“only—when he’s not quite himse]f—he aint always 
—as kin’ as when he’s all right, an’ if I made him 
angry ’twould be worse’n lettin’ him alone.” 

“Pll go.” 

“But it’s blowin’ so,” Mary suggested, but with 
a new, glad light in the tear-reddened eyes. 

“I can manage,” and the next minute she was 
making what progress she could against the strong 
opposing wind. The wind was blowing across the 
bar, and she did not have to exert as much strength 
there, to make headway, but it was difficult enough, 
for although it was low tide, the fury of the gale 
had lashed the waves into foam, and sent the spray 
flying, at times, clear across the bar. The slippery 
rocks made uncertain footing, and the sand was 
full of little pools of water. 

Once, against a stronger gust than usual, she 
could not hold her own, and was blown, ankle- 
deep, into the water, but stooping quickly, grasped 
a large, imbedded rock, and held firmly on, until 
the fury of that blast had passed. 

“Well!” she exclaimed, straightening up and 
making her way back to the middle of the bar. 
“Minnie was a prophetess.” 

As she neared “Little Bear” the bar grew wider, 
and the danger was over, and her only difficulty 
was breasting the rude, battering wind. 

Ellie knew John’s haunt, the haunt of all the 
drinking men on the islands. She approached the 
place from the back, and no one saw her coming, 
and as she opened the door and stepped in, 
she surprised them all. , 

Bottles and glasses were scattered around in 
abundance, and several ineffectual efforts to hide 
them were made. Four men, who were playing, 
hustled the cards out of sight, and a strong exple- 
tive died away on the lips of a man who was 
telling a story. They all knew Ellie, but she paid 
no heed to them. 

“John,” she said, laying her little hand on his 
arm, ‘will you come home with me?” He hesitated 
an instant, then without a word got up and 
followed her from the room. One by one the men 
followed his exarhple, and in less than ten minutes 
from the time Ellie 
entered, the liquor 
man was left to gnash 
his teeth, in silence, 
over the ruin of his 
evening’s prospects. 

“You will have to 
help me over the bar, 
I guess. 1 really blew 
into the water com- 
ing over,” she said, 
brightly. 

‘Blew into the 
water?” 

“Yes,” and Ellie 
gave an amusing ac- 
count of the occur- 
rence. She did not 
wish John to feel like 
a prisoner, or that he 
was in any sense 
being disciplined. 

John helped her 
materially on the re- 
turn over “the bar,” 
“jumping” her from 


once carrying her 
over a wide pool that 
had formed since she 
passed the place. 

“That was very eas- 
ily done,” Ellie said, 
when they reached their own island. “What a help 
itis to have some one who is strong to lean upon!” 

Ellie’s unconscious words cut John like a knife, 
and his wife’s face rose before him. “Some one 
who is strong to lean upon.” The words kept 
repeating themselves in his ears, and burned into 
his mind. And during the months and years that 
passed before John’s ‘“‘temptation” was wholly 
conquered, at moments of threatened overthrow 
like a voice in his ear would sound those words 
again, “some one strong to lean upon.” 

“Good night, John,” Ellie said, as they reached 
his home. “Give my love to Mary and Georgie,” 
and she turned across the little island toward her 
own home. Her entrance was announced in the 
usual gusty manner. 











“It’s begun ter rain, hasn’t it?” the mother said, 
lending her assistance in closing the door. “John 
aint come, has he?” 

“Yes,” Ellie answered, “he’s come. I went for 
him.” 

“You?” 

“Yes,” Ellie answered, quietly, sitting down by 
the stove to take off her soaking boots. 

ANNIE J. HOLLAND. 
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For the Companion. 


IN A COMPROMISE BOAT. 


A month after I joined the Federated Boat Club 
I thought I ought to try practice in a shell. 

“A shell, sir? Very well, sir. I suppose you 
are used to a shell, sir?” said the janitor, a grizzled 
man of fifty years or so, always grave. Now he 
spoke with unusual solemnity. 

“Well, no, not exactly used to it, you know,” 
said I. ‘But 1 want to get used to it.” 

“Perhaps you’d like to try a compromise boat 
first, sir.” 

“What’s a compromise boat?” I had previously 
pulled nothing narrower than the broadest of the 
club’s wherries. Secretly 1 preferred a skiff or 
“randan.” 

“If you'll step this way, sir,” said the janitor. 

The compromise boat was long, lank, brown and 
polished, with outriggers that seemed of great 
width. 

“Why is it called a compromise boat?” I asked. 

“It’s just a name for them, sir.” 

“Is it supposed to be a compromise between a 
wherry and a shell?” 

“I guess that’s it, sir.” 

“I suppose it will float me?” It may be proper 
to mention here that I had taken to rowing because 
my sisters told me that the other girls no longer 
called me Algernon, but Fatty Norbury. 

“Float you well enough, sir. But you’ve been 
rowing in the Pelican, and she’s the stiffest of the 
wherries, sir.” 

“Stiff! To pull, eh?” 

The janitor looked blank as a graven image, and 
made no reply. 

“Well, I’ll try this,” said I, feeling that I had 
committed myself too far to back out. 

“Maybe it might be just as well to wait till the 
weather’s warmer, sir.”” The time was the 23d of 
April, and the river was the Charles at Boston. 

“Can’t 1 keep warm rowing a compromise 
boat?” 

“Yes, sir, if you keep rowing, sir.” 

“Of course I’ll keep rowing.” 

“Iv'll be all right then, sir. If you want to try it, 
all I’ve got to do is put her in.” 4 

As he called the assistant janitor to help him 
carry her, I was newly struck with her narrowness. 

“The gentleman going to take out a compro- 
mise?” said the assistant, who is quite as old and 
rather more melancholy than the other. There 
was a faint surprise in his tone. He had often 
seen me rowing a wherry. 

“Jeremiah, I’ve been telling the gentleman that 
maybe he’d better wait for warmer weather,” said 
the head janitor. 

“Water’s very cold yet,” said the assistant. 
“When it’s got warmed up it’s kind of more 
agreeable for first taking out one of the compro. 
mises. But of course you can swim well, sir?” 

It then occurred to me that the young should 
defer to the opinion of their elders. Moreover, I 
was in a minority. Further, the water was cold. 
Also I reflected that nothing but ambition urged 
me to row in a boat that looked like a streak. I 
suddenly remembered the recommendation to put 
away ambition. 

“Well,” said I, “perhaps I had better take your 
advice.” 

Both janitors looked relieved. The assistant 
remarked: “I’d be sorry to see you come to any 
harm, sir. Used to’ work for your uncle. You’ll 
take out the Pelican 
as usual then, sir?” 

As I rowed away 
in the Pelican I was 
glad that the conver- 
sation had not been 
overheard by any 
members of the club. 

That afternoon I 
took careful note of 
the movements of 
men out in shells and 
compromise boats. 

They seemed quite 
at ease, especially the 
older Harvard stu- 
dents. There were 
many girls out along 
the lane that skirts 
the river back of 
Beacon Street, and a 
great many more on 
the Harvard Bridge. 
They seemed to take 
no interest in me and 
the Pelican, but much 
in the fellows who 
rowed shells and 
compromises. 

Next afternoon I 
found the captain 
changing his clothes 
in the dressing-room. 
He is the sort of man a fellow likes to consult with. 

“Captain, do you suppose there’s a shell big 
enough to float me?” I asked. 

“Certainly, old man. Half a dozen of them. 
Have you got used to a shell?” 

1 presumed he had not yet observed that I had 
rowed in nothing narrower than the Pelican. 

“Well, no, not used,” said I. 

“Perhaps you’d better take a compromise boat.” 

“1 think I will.” 

“Never mind the janitors if they advise you not 
to. Just tell them to put out a compromise boat. 
Then just get in, and there you are.” 

It seemed very simple. 

“I was in a bark canoe once,” said 1, forgetting 
to mention that it was forty feet long. 





“Well, the motion’s different, but you’ll soon get 
the hang of it. Never willif youdon’ttry.” 

His tones were inspiring. Nevertheless [ 
remembered the advice I had the day before. 

“Perhaps I’d better wait till warm weather,” 
said I. 

“Oh, you'll be all right. But I say—you’d better 
not row in trousers and coat. Put on trunks and 
sweater. Of course you can swim?” 

“Swim!” 

“Oh, you'll not need to. But you can?” 

“I can, but I don’t want to.” 

“Well, keep her steady, and keep your oars in. 
Be easy and careless. Then you'll be all right. 
Don’t funk it, anyhow.” 

“Funk it! Pshaw!” 

1 went down-stairs to the janitors. 

“Pil try a compromise boat to-day,” said I, 
firmly. 

“Will you choose your oars, sir?” 

“Oh, you bring me a pair to suit.” 

“Well, sir, if you’re careful, maybe you'll be all 
right.” 

“Better to be easy and careless, isn’t it?” 

“Certainly, sir, if you can.” 

They put the Pickerel in the water. Her width 
seemed to have amazingly diminished when she 
lay beside the floating platform, which supported 
one outrigger. As the head janitor let go of her 
to put the oars in the rowlocks, she tipped to the 
outside, and immediately righted and tipped and 
righted again. There seemed no explanation of 
this in the state of the river, which was smooth as 
glass, with a rising tide. 

“Of course she’ll carry me?” said I. 

“No danger but what she’ll carry you, sir, all the 
time you’re in her.” 

I looked up to the balcony and saw the captain 
there: He seemed to think something interesting 
was about to occur, for he had come out half. 
dressed. In the intensity of his expectation he 
forgot to pull his trousers on, and held them up 
with one hand, while he grasped the rail with the 
other. With him stood four other members, 
equally intent on my proceedings. I had not 
supposed the club-house contained any one up- 
stairs except the captain. 

“There’s an Eight coming, sir. You’ll need to 
keep clear of her,” said the janitor. 

I looked round. One of the Harvard crews was 
coming with their coach in a steam launch, but they 
seemed far off. 1 thought I could easily get out of 
their way, so I prepared to step in. 

“Don’t step there, sir. You’ll be through her,” 
cried the janitor in alarm. “Step on the strip.” 

I obeyed, let myself cautiously down on the 
sliding seat, put my feet in the straps, and grasped 
the oars. As the janitor pushed the Pickerel along 
by the inner rowlock, I felt no unsteadiness till it 
cleared the platform and he let go. Then I under- 
stood what the captain meant by “the motion is 
different.” 

Something beneath her seemed to be pushing her 
upward, and causing her to wabble as the top of 
a broom does when you try to hold it upright on 
your extended palm. And with this curious wab- 
bling was a singular snake-like movement. As 
her length lay along the glassy water, which sow 
appeared to have slow billows, she seemed to 
curve in several directions at once like one of 
those toys called a “Pharaoh’s serpent.” 

The result of trying to accommodate myself to 
this combination of toppling and sinuous motions 
was a sensation of helplessness. ‘“‘Now I am going 
over,” thought I each instant, but was veid of an 
idea how to prevent the catastrophe. 

“Better get a move on, sir,” said the jznitor. 
“The Eight’s coming.” 

Get a move on! When I lifted my oars to take a 
stroke she tipped to one side, down went my oar 
on that side, and then she tipped to the other. As 
I tried to slide and pull she contrived to wabble 
both ways at once, it seemed. 

Suddenly she went ahead. I had taken a stroke. 
When I tried for another I lifted my oars out, she 
tipped, down went my right oar, she stopped, and 
the seesaw was resumed at a halt. 

I glanced up at the balcony. Where had all the 
fellows come from? They watched my balancing 
feats with the perfect impassiveness cultivated by 
the Harvard variety of American youth. 

Suddenly I heard timed shouts of huh! huh! 
from behind, and knew that the Harvard Eight had 
come fully quarter of a mile while I was taking 
two strokes. I glanced behind, and at that moment 
mechanically got another stroke, then another, and 
another. With each she wabbled and ‘“quaked,” 
but somehow I went ahead. 

The news that a young man of large proportions 
was trying to row a compromise boat for the first 
time seemed to have been mysteriously conveyed 
to some forty Beacon Street households. So I 
thought as I glanced round once more. Probably 
seventy girls leaned out of back windows. The 
drivers of a dozen parcel delivery wagons in the 
river-front lane stood upon their seats and gazed. 
Cooks and footmen came out to the railing along 
the river. I supposed myself the cynosure ot all 
eyes, as I began another series of oscillations and 
flip-flaps, and endeavors to get my oar-handles 
past my knees. In fact the spectators had assem- 
bled to stare at the Harvard Eight coming at racins 
speed. 

A steam whistle shrieked. I looked round once 
more. The Eight and the steam launch seemed 
both sure to cut the Pickerel down. I forgot «!! 
about her wabbling, and pulled away. A shout of 
indignation came from the steam launch. Next 
instant she shot by one side of me, and the Fight 
on the other. 

For a moment I breathed freely, and then t 
sense of oscillation and helplessness returned more 
dreadfully than before, as the wave that the ste: “ 
launch had brought with her came at the Pickerel, 
striking her on the quarter. 

Up went her bow, down went her bow, 
rocked to the right and left with a corky motion. 
My desire to lift my left oar clear of the next wave 
became overpowering. I raised the blade high. 
At that instant the third wave followed, and the 
Pickerel gracefully went over and spilled me 10 
the water. The water was indeed cold. 

That was the end of my difficulties 
compromise boat. I soon swam to one 
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many ladders along the water front. The janitor 
came out with a skiff and brought in the Pickerel, 
while I went down the lane to the club-house. 

“Don’t put her in,” said I to the janitors. “While 
I’m wet I may as well try her again.” 

“That's right,” cried the captain from the balcony. 

They emptied the little water she had taken, and 
I grasped the oars once more. I was surprised to 
find that I could then row her without the least 
feeling of insecurity. Why? Because I was as 


wet as I could be, therefore not afraid of going | 
over, therefore reckless, and therefore careless. | 


In this frame of mind any fellow can row a shell 
who can row a wherry. 

That day’s experience made me free of the 
narrowest craft afloat, and I have rowed a shell to 


such good purpose that the girls no longer call me | 


Fatty, but ALGERNON NORBURY. 
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WELL FOUGHT. 


The fiercest battles are to fight, 
The strongest forts to scale. 

Sometimes the bravest heroes fall, 

Sometimes the truest lives of all 
Are lived by those who fail. 


Pittsburg Dispatch. —Myron Hanford Veon. 
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For the Companion. 


MR. HONGOAR’S STRANGE STORY. 


My fancy goods store used to be in Pegram’s 
Block, the eleven-story building on the short and 
busy street called Pegram’s Place in this good city 
of Boston. Pegram’s Block was formerly but 
seven stories in height. 

The day before they began to tear up the old 
pitch-and-gravel roof, preparatory to adding four 
stories more, I went up there to see once more a 
scene that had become familiar to me. For ten 
years my habit had been to go out on the roof 
every fine evening. My sitting-room and bed- 
room were in the fifth story. I am not a married 
man, but that is not my fault. 

If I wanted to marry any girl, she could not hear 
me say so. If any girl were willing to marry me, 
I could not hear her admitting it. I am a deaf- 
mute. 

Born so? No. Scarlet fever did it when I was 
eight years old. That wasn’t my fault, either. 

I might have married a deaf-mute, but I do not 
think two deaf-mutes should marry. Mr. Abdiel 
K. Jones tells me there is no use giving my reasons 
for that opinion. Another time will do better. 
What he wants me to do now is to write out the 
story of my strange adventure on Pegram’s Block 
roof. 

When Mr. Jones told me he wished me to write 
out the story myself, I said I couldn’t. 

“Why not?” he inquired. 

“I can’t make it read like a story,” said I. 

“IT don’t want you to. I want you to write just 
the plain truth.” 

“T’ll tell you, and you write it,” said I. 

“No, I want you to do it.” 

“Well, I'll try.” 

“That’s right,” said Mr. Jones. “You got on by 
trying things people said you couldn’t do. Keep 
on trying.” 

Mr. Jones and I talk with our fingers, but he is 
not deaf nordumb. He was my teacher from the 
time I lost my voice and ears. He is my teacher 
now, though I have a big business to attend to. 

1 should like to write out how I got along in 
business. I told Mr. Jones so. 

He said, “The right way is to begin at the start. 
The story of your start is the very thing 1 want. 
And it’s the story of your start in business, too.” 

Come to think of it, that’s true. Here goes, 
then: 

I used to be a roofer. That was just after I left 
the asylum on Blasette Avenue. Mr. Jones taught 
me there for seven years. Then he said I ought to 
be earning my living. I was glad then. He got 
me the job. I went at it before I was sixteen. 

My boss was Mr. Flaherty, the gravel-roofing 
contractor. All I had to do was keep the caldron 
of pitch boiling and full. But I helped in other 
ways all I could. I liked to help, and the men 
never objected. 

That was real kindness to me. Asa successful 
business man, I want to state right here that the 
man who puts some of his own work off on a boy 
may be a good friend to the bor though he’s not 
likely to be much of a man. y of Flaherty’s 
roofers liked to befriend me in that way. 

When I was nearly seventeen my boss got the 
contract for putting a tar and gravel roof on 
Pegram’s Moral Museum. 

Perhaps some people in Boston don’t know that 
Pegram’s Block was first a museum. When 
Pegram failed, Barnum bought his stock of Moral 
Curiosities cheap at auction. 

“I guess I’ll take you with the lot, Pegram,” said 
Barnum, and he hired the old man. So the papers 
said at the time. I remember it well. 

Old Pegram was a smart man. The trouble was 
he was too smart. He was always going in for 
big things ahead of the times. Before the roof 
was half on he had three polar bears and the “only 
walrus eyer on exhibition” in his immense front 
Window. 

There they were, cool as you please, on the first 
of July. Pegram had fixed up a wall of big blocks 
of ice in the back of the window, and more was 
melting overhead. To see that biggest polar bear 
clawing up fish was a wonder. ? 

If any Boston people remember that as well as I 
do, they can testify what crowds came the first 
Week or two to see the free moral show in the 


window—especially at noon. It seemed as if 
thousands of clerks in stores, working girls, 


mechanics, ladies, and business men, too, used to 
hurry over at dinner time to look at the free 
entertainment. 

The second of July the roof was going on in a 
freat hurry. There were so many men at work on 
top that there was no room for heating pitch up 
there. It was boiled in two big caldrons on the 
Then we hauled it up by rope and pulley 
in little caldrons. i 

There were four of these. 


Street. 


When full of pitch 


pounds, I dare say. 





| alongside of it. 


| The little stovepipe connected with a sort of flat 
In this we made fire 


| stove under the big one. 
sometimes to keep the 
| pitch hot while it was 
| waiting to be used. 
| The whole thing hung 
| on a handle something 
like what a wooden 
pail handle would be 
if it was fastened on 
nearly as low as the 
middle of the pail. 

Only the handle of 
the caldron was like a 
V upside down. 

At the top of the 
handle was a rope 
which passed over a 
pulley in the arm of a 
fixed derrick planted 
on the roof. When 
two men hoisted up a 
boiling caldron, it al- 
most touched the sheet 
iron rain-trough or 
cornice -gutter along 
the front of Pegram’s 
Block. 

Flaherty’s men at 
the street caldrons 
always warned the 
people to stand from 
under when the hot 
pitch was going up; 
but none ever fell. 
The caldron was kept 
from possible tipping 
by a epring on each 
side that the handle 
set into. When we 
wanted to pour hot 
pitch out of the cal- 
dron we had to press 
in these springs. 

At half-past twelve 
on the second of July 
I was the only person on the roof. I had eaten my 
dinner with the other men on the vacant sixth 
floor, and come up again to put a little fire under a 
caldron. 

This caldron had been hauled up while twelve 
was striking. There it hung, clear of the cornice, 
right over the sidewalk. The other end of the 
rope was passed round a cleat twenty feet back 
from the front. 

I put in some fire, though the pitch was still very 
hot. Then I sat down in the rain gutter. My feet 
were dangling more than a hundred feet above the 
crowd below. If I did that now I should have 
creepy feelings in the soles of my feet and up my 
back, I guess; but in those days I was used to 
working on high places. The rain-trough was a 
very wide and deep one, for it had to carry off the 
water from half of Pegram’s immense roof. I 
could sit in it comfortably. My back was against 
the edge of the roof itself. 

When I wished to look very straight down I held 
on by my two hands to the edge of the rain-trough, 
and bent over till I could see the shine of the plate 
glass seven stories below, and right under my 
backbone. 

I was watching the straw hats and parasols of 
the crowd looking at Pegram’s moral walrus and 
polar bears. Hot and sort of dusty was the glare 
of sunshine beating down on the pavement. No 
one was looking up at me. 

In the upper windows of the ladies’ restaurant 
across the street I could see women at their dinners. 
They often leaned out, gazing two stories down on 
the crowd, while I looked five stories down on 
them. 

Incessantly the people pressed, shifted and 
changed around the two street caldrons of boiling 
pitch, whence pungent smoke, rolling straight up 
in the windless air, became thin and blue, and 
waveringly -vanished in the sunlit atmosphere 
before ascending to my elevation. 

Sometimes the people crammed closer, leaving 
the street railway tracks clear for the passage of a 
ear. The solitary policeman then moved along the 
lane with an air of being indulgent to all his fellow- 
beings. J 

It amused me to note how some boys and men 
rapidly elbowed their way to the front, while more 
lost ground in cunning attempts to get ahead by 
pressing to one side or the other, as they fancied 
they saw an easier passage. Most of the people 





one of them would weigh three or four hundred | 


took position at the rear, and were stolidly pressed 





up to the front in their turn, as the van constantly 
melted away and the rear was incessantly renewed. 

So goes life. To get to the front speedily one 
must keep shoving straight ahead, and know how. 

I liked to see so much movement. People coming 
along the two great thoroughfares at the ends of 
Pegram’s Place would see the crowd and hurry to 





It looked like an extra big 
stovepipe with an extra little stovepipe going up 








join it. Some hastened away as soon as they found | preened themselves in the hot sunshine, strutted a 


what occasioned the throng. 


There was a constant going in and coming out at 


store doors; people nodding to their acquaintances ; 
a few stopping and shaking hands. To me on high 
with sealed ears they seemed like 
many puppets out of our asylum panto 
mime all going round alive. 

I wondered what it would be like if 
my ears were suddenly made good. The 
sounds of a city I have never heard, for 
I was a country child before I became a 
deaf-mute. 

One man, threading his way through 
the throng, caught and held my atten 
tion. To and fro, deviously, snake-like 
he went, often turning his head toward 
the policeman, sometimes stopping and 
looking indifferently around. At these 
times I could not see his hands, but I 
guessed they were picking pockets. 

He excited me. I longed to be able to 
cry out, “Stop thief!” 

In my excitement I leaned over a little 
too far. 
fear of falling. After an unbalanced 
moment, my clutch at the outer rim of 


trembling. 

Soon the tremor passed. I looked down 
again. The pickpocket was still busy. It 
made me angry to see him robbing the people, 

all so busy and trustful of one another. I rose 

to go to the other roofers and point out the 

thief. As I stood up and stooped for another 

look, a little pebble rolled off the turned-up 

edge of my soft felt hat. My eyes followed 

its fall. It struck a straw hat and bounded to 
another. Two men looked up. I suppose they 
said something, as they pointed. All the people 
suddenly looked up at me. 


Instantly they began to disperse. I suppose 
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little, looked down at the crowd, and flew suddenly 
|}away. I turned my head, looking along the roofs 
| for aid. Nota soul was to be seen on any of them. 
A photographer standing in a skylight across the 
| block three hundred yards away was calmly taking 
up and examining his row of prints. His side face 


was toward me. 


Looking far past him I could see the clock face 
in the white steeple of Park Street Church, by the 


Common. The time was four minutes to one. 


The men must be already coming up to work. 
gut I could not hold on one minute longer. My 
brain was reeling again with the sensation of 


height, and my whole body was trembling. 

Again I looked down. Such was the anguish of 
my longing to shout to the people that I know I 
tried. Now children on their way to school had, 
in large numbers, joined the throng. 

Suddenly the two men employed at the street 
caldrons came out from the Museum. One looked 


up. My face and posture must have frightened 
}him. He threw up his hands, and no doubt 
shouted. The whole crowd looked up at me, I 


Instantly I was dizzy with the | 


thought how the pitch would fall on the uplifted 


| faces, for now I knew 1 must drop down in a few 


the iron gutter saved me, and I sat back, | 


the smoking caldron of pitch just above my | 


shoulder scared them. The pickpocket looked most 
alarmed, and rapidly made off round the corner. 

I was a bashful boy, and the sudden uplooking 
of so many eyes dazed me a little. 
stepped back, and walked up to the ridge. On my 
way back I stumbled over the cleat around which 
the pulley-rope went with two hitches. Without 
noticing that I had disarranged the tie, I went on 
down to the edge. 

The crowd was smaller than before, 
stantly growing. None seemed there who had 
looked up at me. At least there were now no 
upturned faces. I looked down again on a street 
whose pavement was hidden by hats and parasols. 

The pitch beside me was boiling with the little 
fire I had set underit. To stop the ferment, I 
lifted a block of pitch which weighed about four 
pounds from the roof, and gently placed it in the 
caldron. Instantly the smoking vessel began to 
descend. 

The small additional weight had been enough to 
begin drawing the disturbed rope through the cleat 
twenty feet behind me. 

I grasped at the handle of the caldron. It stopped. 
My lifting power was more than enough to restore 
the disturbed equilibrium. 

I looked round at the cleat. It was clear that the 
rope lay so that it might, if further drawn out, give 
way at any instant and let the boiling caldron fall 
into the throng. 

More than one might be killed by the heavy 
vessel, and how many hideously wounded by the 
scalding and sticky mass! 

My hands were already deeply burned, for the 
handle where I had to grasp it, near the edge of the 
saldron, was hot. 

I seized my soft hat with my left hand. At that 
the caldron began to descend again. With my 
right hand alone I could not keep it from falling. 

I dared not jump back and attempt to get a better 
hitch on the cleat. The hot pitch might be down 
among the people before I could seize the rope on 
the roof. 

My hat was now between my two hands and the 
hot handle. That was a relief. But my burned 
palms were soon less painful than the strain on my 
back, neck, arms and legs. 

I know now that I must have lifted with all my 
strength, because I was wild with horror at what 
might happen to the people below in consequence 
of my carelessness. Out over the edge I had to 
lean, that my lifting might be straight upward. I 
could not put a foot forward to get a better balance 
for my body, without stepping into blank air. 

All my force had to be exerted as I stood in the 
rain-trough, my arms held straight before me, my 
shoulders bent forward toward the vessel. At any 
instant, if I nervously started, 1 might pitch over 
and down into that mass 
children and men along with the seething 
black mass whose acrid smoke drifted 
into my nostrils. 

I thought of swaying the caldron on to 
the roof as two strong men were accus- 
tomed to do before tipping its contents 
into pails. But that feat was wholly 
beyond my strength. The two men were 
always assisted by a third, who held 
the rope around the cleat so that he 
might stop it if anything went wrong. 

Let any one who wants to get a clear 
idea of my position hold a heavy weight 
straight out before him with his two 
arms extended at the height of his 
shoulders. In this torturing attitude my 
strength soon began to fail, and my arms 
to tremble. Every muscle of my back, 
neck and legs was strained in agony. 

Yet I could not wholly check the 
caldron’s descent. It slowly went down. 
The rope slowly paid out. Very slowly, 
understand. It had gone down six inches 
when I knew it was still falling very 
slowly, but not so slowly as at first. 

“God help me! God help me!” I kept thinking. 
‘God, take my life alone, and help me to save the 
innocent people away down below.” 

Of all the thousand that I could not one 
looked up. Some pigeons suddenly flew, and 
fluttering settled on the roof of the restaurant 
across the street, four stories lower than Il. They 


but con. 


of women, 


see 


Nervously I | 
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seconds. 

Next moment the people were flying apart as if 
an explosion had scattered them. Still I tried to 
hold up the caldron. The last thing I remember is 
seeing old Pegram at the back of the crowd that 
had halted, I could not tell how far away. He 
shook his fist furiously at me. 

All at once I understood that they supposed I had 
flung down the pitch. Forit was gone. I stood on 
the roof edge, staggered, and fell. 

1 fell back on the nearly flat roof. When I came 
to my senses a policeman was waiting to take me to 
the station on the charge of having attempted 
wholesale murder. Pegram brought it against me. 

Nobody had been hurt. The old man was infu. 
riated by the spattering of pitch over his great 
show window. For me—I saw clearly that the 
evidence was nearly all against me. The rope had 
been left fastened; it had come undone, and who 
but I had been on the roof? 

The most sensational paper then in Boston 
declared, in half a column of delirious head-lines, 
that I hated my fellow-beings because they could 
hear and talk while I was deaf and mute. 

Mr. Abdiel Jones got me out of that trouble by 
translating my sign language in open court and 
calling attention to the cracked, bleeding and 
swollen fingers, burned nearly to the bone, with 
which I told my tale. 

He and all my friends at the asylum, as well as 
my boss Flaherty and his foreman, testified to my 
See the value of a good character. 
So I was declared not guilty. 

Then the sensational paper turned round and 
advertised me as a hero. The other papers said 
80, too, though I have never been able to see why. 

So it came about that I got a big custom from the 
very next day, when Mr. Pegram set me up witha 
stock of fruit and knick-knacks in the big Museum 
door. This was his way of showing he was sorry 
for charging me falsely. 

From that I got along, adding one thing to another, 
and at last renting half of Pegram’s Block, till now 
lam greatly blessed with this world’s goods, and 
able to help Mr. Abdiel Jones’s plans for educating 
my fellow-sufferers. 


good character. 


JACOB HIRAM HONGOAR. 
Sdennmenmeen 


For the Companion. 


LA LOUEE. 


Naturally we asked, when, sojourning in Nor- 
mandy, we heard the phrase “La Louée,” what it 
“La 


meant. Louée,”’—the letting, or hiring,—our 





maid Clarice explained, is the semi-annual servant 
market in the open air, at which masters and 
servants meet and make bargains for service and 
wages for the coming half-year. 

When Clarice told us this we remembered that 
we had seen such markets in our native land— 
where, however, no such market exists. We had 
merely seen them in America in the opera of 
“Martha” and in the operetta of “Les Cloches de 
Corneville,” or the “Chimes of Normandy,” as it is 
translated into English. As it happens, Corneville 
itself is only a few miles from the Norman town 
where we live; but there is no market there. 

Planquette, the composer of **The Chimes,” took 
poetic license to choose his name quite independent 
of facts, as artists and poets are very apt to do. 

Neither are there even any chimes at Corneville. 
The bell-towers are clumsy and rude, and the bells, 
which the author represents as so weirdly and 
romantically musical, are really cracked and hor- 
ribly out of tune. 

There was no “letting” at Corneville, but at 
Benzeville, only a few miles beyond, we were told 
that we might see one in perfection. So to Benze 
ville we drove in our funny little donkey-cart, and 
with a donkey scarcely larger than a Newfoundland 
dog. The “letting” was inthe market-place. Upon 
one side were ranged the women; upon the oppo- 
site side the men. Carts and vehicles of all sorts 
were drawn up close by, and farmers 
and townspeople from all the surrounding region 
moved to and fro, bargaining for farm help or for 
domestic service. 

The men-servants carried either heavy whips or 
leafy boughs of trees to indicate that they were 


peasants, 
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farm-hands. Others carried tufts of leaves in 


the mouth to show that they were ready for any | away. 
All wore their best blue | fully to her mother, and we knew that she would 


rustic employment. 
blouses. 


which we threw over our shoulder as we walked 
We saw ‘‘mademoiselle’’ speak reproach- 


have gladly come with us, even with our chins in 


The women were nicely dressed, with freshly | water every day. 


laundried caps and spotless aprons. Those among | 


All this took place so early in the morning that 


them who were still disengaged marked the fact | at nine o'clock the market was over. No one 










by a rose carried 
between the fingers, 
or fastened upon the 
breast of the short 
gray woollen jacket. 

We saw so many young 
women without the rose that we remarked upon it. 

‘“*Many come to /a louée already hired, ” 
explained our Norman maid. She explained 
further that the bargains are often made elsewhere, 
but with the stipulation that hirer and hired shall 
meet at the next /owée, and the master then stands 
the treat always expected in Normandy with 
every bargain. 

There seemed to be as strict etiquette at this 
annual servant-market as ever rules in higher 
circles. Every woman-servant, no matter what 
her age or appearance, was accompanied by a 
chaperone. Sometimes this guardian was her 
mother, but as often it was merely an acquain- 
tance, repaying thus the chaperonage received at 
previous markets. 

The chaperone did all the talking. She bragged 
of her charge’s good qualities, higgled for her, 
and drove the best bargain she could, while the 
subject of all this eloquence looked as if she 
could not open her mouth. 

One remarkably hideous elderly woman, Clarice 
told us, had been ‘‘to let’’ here at the Benzeville 
market every year within the memory of men. 

She was a dreadful scold, as her appearance 
indicated that she might be; yet here she was, as 
shyly down-gazing as any young girl; while that 
frightened little woman, sounding her praises in 
the weakest of voices, was her chaperone. 

“She will probably shake that chaperone half 
to pieces,’’ said Clarice, ‘‘if she has not found 
employment when the market closes. One year 
she was arrested and locked up for threatening to 
whip everybody left in the. market, because 
nobody had engaged her as the time wore on. 
She is almost always hired, being a tremendous 
worker, but every year*finds her trying to hire 
herself again.”’ 

A tired-looking woman attracted our attention, 
standing in an intermediate position between 
women and men. With her was an undersized 
boy of fourteen, with the green twig in his cap 
that indicated his ability to do farm chores. 

‘What can he do—this little young man ?’’ we 
asked. 

The anxious mother looked hopefully at us. 

‘Many things, madame; all things that a little 
fellow like him can do.” 

‘*What wages does he demand, this brave young 
man ?”’ 

‘‘Whatever you please, madame, so that you 
do not make life too dark for my poor little one.” 

Madame’s heart went out to this poor mother, 
forced to send her nestling away so soon, for 
madame had a son of her own of the same age. 
But she had no farm and no chores, so that all she 
could do was to slip a five-frane piece into the 
boy’s hand, and bid him go to the nearest café 
and ‘‘break a cake’’ with his mother. 

We stopped before a pretty, modest girl, who 
smiled as she saw us looking at her, and said: 

‘Madame, does mademoiselle seek to place 
herself ?”’ 

“Not with English people!’’ was the answer 
that amazed us. 

‘““Why not?’ we asked. 

‘My little one shall not carry so much water! 
You English go into water up to your chins! 
That is stupid! My little one shall not live with 
these English!” 

Evidently madame had had some sad experience 
with the foreigners whose accent she thought she 
detected in our words. 

‘But we are not English,” was the remark 


La 





expected to begin work that day, for la louée 
always ends in a holiday for all those who have 
stood in the market-place. All the masters who 

expected to take their new servants home with 


them must wait about Benzeville till the sun 
declined, and the merrymakers grew weary of 
play and were willing to begin work at milking- 
time. Amid a throng of donkey-carts and of 
peasant women between swaying panniers we 
turned Sir Donkey’s nose toward home. 
DELIVERANCE DINGLE. 
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For the Companion. 
HONEYSUCKLE. 


This is the fragile horn 
Whereon the bugler, Breeze, 

Blows fragrant calls at morn 
To summon forth the bees. 


FRANK DEMPSTER SHERMAN. 
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A NEW PARLIAMENT. 


Although at the time we write the British 
Parliament has not been dissolved, it is univer- 
sally expected that before the date of this issue of 
The Companion the general elections will have 
been ordered. . 

The present Parliament is known as the Twelfth 
of Victoria. It met for the first time on the fifth 
of August, 1886, and has therefore lasted nearly 
six years. Although a Parliament may legally 
endure for seven years, no Parliament has lasted 
so long by ten months during the present century. 
Three of them, however, have passed the six 
years’ limit, and one other lacked but three weeks 
of reaching it. 

Owing to the power of the government to 
dissolve Parliament at any time, both parties 
must be at all times ready with candidates for 
every constituency which it is worth while to 
contest. There are no candidates to be sought 
out and nominated at the last moment. 

How short is the time allowed to prepare for 
an election is illustrated by the last case. Mr. 
Gladstone, having been defeated in 1886 on his 
Home Rule bill, dissolved a Parliament that had 
been in existence less than six months on the 26th 
of June. The new House of Commons met on 
the fifth of August. These dates are but forty 
days apart, and within that time everything was 
done. 

A full House of Commons consists of six 
hundred and seventy members. Of these England 
and Wales have four hundred and ninety-five, 
Scotland seventy-two, and Ireland one hundred 
and three. 

There are three classes of constituencies : county, 
borough and university. Every town that is 
populous enough to have a representative consti- 
tutes a borough; the large towns and cities are 
divided into districts, each of which chooses a 
single member. Thus there are six members for 
Manchester, one for Chester, two for Aberdeen, 
and so on. 

All the rural districts and the small towns not 
sending members as boroughs are divided into 
county constituencies. There are in all three 
hundred and seventy-seven county members, and 
two hundred and eighty-four borough members, 
beside nine members for universities. The electors 
of a university member are those who have taken 
the degree of Master of Arts. 

The only qualification of a member of Parlia- 
ment is that he must be twenty-one years of age. 
The restrictions upon the right of voting that 
formerly existed have been quite generally 
removed. The register of qualified voters last 








year contained the names of more than six 
million men. The census of the same year showed 
about eighteen million males of all ages. Probably 
about two-thirds of all the grown men in Great 
Britain are voters. 

There are usually two processes in an election 
to Parliament. First there is the nomination. 
The returning officer appoints a day when he will 
receive nominations. These are made in writing, 
and signed by a certain number of voters. 

In case there is but one candidate nominated he 
is at once declared elected. If two or more 
candidates are proposed, another day is set for 
the polling, or election proper, which is conducted 
according to the ‘‘Australian’”’ system. All the 
names are printed in alphabetical order on an 
official ballot, and the voter secretly makes a cross 
opposite the name of the person for whom he 
wishes to vote. 

All the elections are not held on one day. The 
returning officer fixes the time for nomination 
and polling, but it must be within a specified 
number of days. Usually the elections for the 
whole kingdom are spread out over about a 
fortnight. Formerly an election in a county ora 
borough might continue for two or three days. It 
must now be completed in one day. 

The present Parliament contains about three 
hundred and seventy-five supporters of Lord 
Salisbury, two hundred and ten Liberals, followers 
of Mr. Gladstone, and eighty-five Irish Nation- 
alists. Should the prime minister lose forty 
members of his present strength he would resign 
at once, and Mr. Gladstone would return to power. 
But neither party lacks confidence in its own 
approaching triumph. 
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For the Companion. 
CONSOLATION. 


A Blue-bird chirped to a Crocus, white, 
“Here’s another one of those gloomy Marches! 
I know by tears from the sombre skies— 
By the sobbing moans of the tossing larches.” 
The Crocus smiled, though her dainty head 
Peeped out from the snow ‘neath the grape-vine’s 


arches, 
And softly said, ““How can Aprils come, 
If we do not first have the gloomy Marches ?” 


ANNIE ELLIcoTT DOUGLAS. 
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THE NATIONAL HOLIDAY. 


It is the peculiarity of our national holidays, 
of which the Fourth of July is the notable 
example, that with few exceptions they celebrate 
something distinctive and memorable in the 
history of the country. In other words, they are 
national holidays in the broadest sense. 

In other countries this is not so. Many foreign 
monarchies celebrate the ruler's birthday as a 
general holiday, but one sovereign dies and 
another succeeds him, and the next generation 
has forgotten even the date of the holiday that 
was observed as the last king’s birthday. 

The French Republic observes July 14th, the 
anniversary of the storming of the Bastille by 
the revolutionists of 1789. Our neighbors in 
Canada celebrate Dominion day,—the first of 
July,—the anniversary of the union of separate 
provinces under one government—not quite the 
same thing as an ‘Independence day,’’ but a 
very good thing to celebrate. 

But outside of these observances foreign coun- 
tries follow the original meaning of the word 
“holy-day,’’ and cease work only on some notable 
date in the religious calendar. 

No other country approaches ours in holiday 
observance of national events; but even more 
significant is the fact that we have no less than 
four holidays, each of which is in itself a distinct 
lesson in national patriotism and character. 

Washington's Birthday, on the 22d of February, 
is not alone a remembrance of the greatest citizen 
of his time,—a sovereign whose birthday is 
honored while he lives but who will be displaced 
by his successor in public station,—but the greatest 
citizen in American history. Through him the 
nation celebrates the personal character and civic 
virtues whose recognition made the foundation of 
our government possible, as it assures to-day the 
government’s continued existence and welfare. 

Decoration day, on the 30th of May, is a 
memorial to another and equally important 
element in our people's history. It commemorates 
the bravery of the citizens who died in the great 
struggle which threatened to rend the Union, but 
which has left it stronger than ever. 

Thanksgiving day marks peculiarly the religious 
faith which, from the foundation of the govern- 
ment, has inspired the people to a recognition of 
that divine mercy and providence which has 
watched over and guided this greatest of all 
political experiments. 

Independence day, the fifth of our national 
holidays, around which all our holidays cluster, 
has lost none of its meaning in the lapse of years. 
If nowadays there is less of the excited and 
demonstrative observance which marked its 
celebration twenty-five or fifty years ago, it is not 
because the American people have outgrown their 
old feeling of patriotism, but because a more 
serious and deep-seated conviction has replaced it. 

Such sentiment does not always find expression 
in the fervid oratory and loud acclamations which 
are termed ‘“‘spread eagle.”” There was little 
cheering and excitement on the Fourth of July, 
thirty-one years ago, compared with the observ- 
ance of other years. The people’s hearts were 
too full. But they silently answered the great 
call to arms, and their action was no less a 








celebration of the day because the guns were 
heard later on upon the battlefield, and not on the 
peaceful holiday green. 

There are no battles to fight for the Union 
to-day against hostile armies, at home or abroad. 
But there are battles still to be fought against 
ignorance, corruption, misgovernment, public 
and private wrong. 

It is well that Independence day comes to 
remind u3 that the work for the Union was not 
all done in 1776, or in 1789, or in later years. 
The legacy left us by our fathers, when they 
signed the Declaration of Independence, one 
hundred and sixteen years ago, imposes its duties 
as well as its privileges, and at no time can our 
resolution to fulfil these pledges be better renewed 
than on the day we celebrate. 
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ROYAL INSIGNIA. 


In a guarded room of the great gray castle which 
overlooks the royal city of Edinburgh are preserved 
the ancient regalia of Scotland; the insignia of 
the sovereignty of the kingdom before it was 
united to England. Perhaps there is nothing 
dearer to the Scotchman’s heart than these old 
symbols of the old-time glory of his country. 

There is the crown of Robert the Bruce, which 
he wore as a simple circlet of gold at the battle of 
Bannockburn. It was afterward so encrusted with 
rubies, diamonds and emeralds that it rested with 
the weight of five pounds upon the uneasy head of 
the king who wore it. 

The sceptre with which the gallant King James 
V. first ruled over his subjects is a slight rod 
of silver a little more than three feet in length, 
ornamented with three figures of the Virgin and 
the patron saints of Scotland when Scotland 
believed in saints. 

The handle is crowned with a large crystal beryl, 
an ancient Stone of Power in which the Druids 
divined the future. 

Beside these there are the sword of state, and 
decorations and orders belonging to Scottish kings. 

These treasures have a strange history. When 
Charles I. was beheaded they were in the keeping 
of Ogilvy, Governor of Castle Dunnottar. To 
protect them from Cromwell’s soldiers, they were 
given to a Mrs. Granger, wife of the minister 
of a little church near Dunnottar. She and her 
husband dug a hole before the pulpit at night, and 
then buried them. 

Dunnottar Castle was taken by the Puritans, and 
the governor, the minister and their wives were 
put to the torture to force them to reveal where 
the regalia were hidden. One of the women, it is 
said, died on the rack, but they all kept the secret 
until Charles II. was restored. 

At the time of the legislative union between 
England and Scotland, in 1707, the jealous Scots 
»gain hid the regalia, this time in a huge oak chest 
in a room of the castle. There they remained 
unknown for a hundred and eleven years, when 
the dungeons were searched and the chest opened 
by a commission of which Sir Walter Scott was 
the chief, and the royal insignia were found whole 
and unharmed. 

It is said that a mighty shout went up from 
Edinburgh that day, and that old men and chil- 
dren wept for joy. Since then the regalia are 
cherished by Scotland as the emblems of her days 
of freedom and power. 

Americans have no visible sign of the strength 
and character of their country but the flag. No 
cruel or brutal king can besmirch its fair folds in 
the eyes of the world, but every boy who reads 
these lines can do it. 

Just as he shall make the name of an American 
respected and honored among men, he will add to 
its respect and honor. 
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ONE WAY OF HELPING. 


The trained nurse has come in recent years to be 
regarded as a person scarcely less necessary than 
the doctor. The knowledge, the tact, and the 
experience required to nurse in the very best 
manner a person who is desperately ill are realized 
to-day as never before. 

This is doubtless for the best, but it occasionally 
prevents the rendering of help that is sorely 
needed. Friends and neighbors sometimes withhold 
the offer of their services in sickness, fearing lest 
the assistance should be undesired and yet difficult 
of refusal. 

But there is so much to be done in a house where 
there is much sickness that a willing helper is not 
likely to lack work. To spare the time and strength 
of the actual nurses in all things to which it is not 
absolutely necessary they should attend is in itself 
a great thing. Training is of immense value; but 
willingness and energy, however inexperienced, 
are not yet superseded. 

Not long ago scarlet fever entered a large family 
living in a farm-house in a New England village. 
Several children were dangerously ill with it at the 
same time, and although father, mother and a 
nurse were all on duty they could not perform all 
that must be done. 

One servant had left, fearing contagion, and the 
other, a young girl, was overwhelmed with unac 
customed labors in addition to her own. The people 
in the house were all on the verge of exhaustion, 
and the sick children could not be properly eared 
for. 

In the midst of these disheartening circumstances 
the family received help of an unexpected kind. 
A college graduate, the son of a neighbor, a strong, 
vigorous, energetic young fellow, but wholly 
unaccustomed both to sickness and to domestic 
tasks, appeared one morning and offered his 
assistance. 

He was thanked gratefully, but told there was 
nothing for him to do. His eye fell upon a pile of 
soiled bed-clothing in a large basket. 

“Who is going to wash those?” he asked. 

“I don’t know,” said the poor mother, hopelessly- 

“I do,” was the decided reply, “I am.” 

He did wash them, and many more. He placed 
his unwearied youth and strength at the service of 
the household, to be used wherever it was most 
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He stayed until the last child was convalescent, 
and not the most perfect and capable of trained 
nurses could have done worthier or more welcome 
work than he. 

Kinglake, in his history of the Crimean War, 
relates a similar story. A young Englishman, 
rich, bred to luxury and pleasure, unused to 
helping others, read of the sufferings of the 
unfortunate soldiery in hospitals with miserably 
insufficient equipments, and of Miss Nightingale’s 
heroic labors in their behalf with her little band of 
trained nurses. 

He could not be a nurse, but he packed his bag 
none the less, and started for the Crimea, “to fag 
for Florence Nightingale.” This he did gallantly, 
untiringly, usefully. He was her friend, messen- 
ger, special officer, servant—whatever she needed ; 
content if he could only help. 

People who work for others in that spirit are 
never in danger of being unwelcome or in the way. 
There is room for courage, common sense and 
unselfishness always and everywhere. 


+ 
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ILL-NATURED WIT. 


Few men whose sayings have been preserved 
have equalled Talleyrand in the invention of 
cynical phrases, witty but ill-natured. He was a 
master of words, and had a face so impassive that 
Marshal Lannes declared that if, while speaking 
to you, Talleyrand were to be kicked in the back, 
his face would show no sign of the insult. 

An English writer, who likens him to a cat that 
scratches and bites, dealing wounds that fester 
and inflame, though they do not kill, gives some 
examples of his irritating wit. 

The Director Rewbell, in a fit of rage, flung an 
inkstand at Talleyrand’s head, exclaiming, “Vile 
émigré, your mind is as crooked as your feet!” 
The witty cripple waited for his revenge. 

“How are things going?” asked Rewbell one 
day of the prince. 

“Crossways, as you see,” replied Talleyrand. 
Rewbell squinted. 

M. Simonville had a reputation for greed and 
selfishness, and for doing nothing that did not 
promise to be for his advantage. This describes 
exactly the character of Talleyrand himself, but 
that fact did not prevent him from making the 
unpleasant trait the occasion of a bitter jest. 

“How is Simonville?” asked Talleyrand one day 
of a gentleman. 

“Oh, very well, monseigneur. He is even growing 
fat.” 

“Simonville growing fat? 
it.” 

“Why not, monseigneur?” 

“No, I cannot understand what interest Simon- 
ville has in growing fat!” 

Madame de Staél was suspected of painting 
herself as the heroine in her romance of “Del- 
phine,” and Talleyrand in the character of the 
greedy and artificial Madame de Vernon. 

“They tell me,” said the wit, meeting her shortly 
after the book had appeared, “that both you and I 
are in the book, madame, disguised as females.” 

One evening a person asked Talleyrand’s opinion 
ona certain subject. “Oh, I have one opinion in 
the morning, another in the afternoon, but none 
in the evening,” said the cautious statesman. 

Charles X., affecting a heroism that was foreign 
to his nature, once said to Talleyrand: 

“For a king who is menaced there is no choice 
between the throne and the scaffold.” 

“Your Majesty,” replied the wit, “forgets the 
post-chaise.” It was not long before the revolution 
of 1830 compelled the king to make use of Talley- 
rand’s suggestion, and to flee in a carriage from 
the Parisian mob. 





I cannot understand 
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COLUMBUS TREES. 


A correspondent of the executive committee in 
charge of the National Columbian School Celebra- 
tion sends from Pennsylvania an admirable sug- 
gestion for the observance of Columbus day. 

It is that the 12th of next October be made a 
national Fall Arbor day, and that long-lived trees, 
deciduous or evergreen, be planted everywhere to 
the memory of Columbus and the discovery. 

The Centennial trees, planted in many places in 
1876, are watched with growing interest. If trees 
be chosen that are adapted to the peculiar climates 
in which they may be planted, there is no reason 
why the planting of Columbus trees should not be 
at least foracentury’s growth. Through the years 
from the present until 1992 young and old will 
guard them as precious landmarks. 

And when our country’s five-hundredth anni- 
versary shall have come men will see in the elms 
and magnolias and evergreens planted in 1892 a 
strong link in the chain that binds all the parts of 
America’s life into one. 

It is especially desirable that the public schools 
should make the planting of Columbus trees an 
element in their celebration of October 12th. But 
the plan is feasible for other bodies of people, and 
even for separate families and persons. 

The country may be made more beautiful, and a 
living tribute paid to the memory of its great dis- 
coverer by the new setting forth of trees, singly, 
in rows and in groves. 
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JEAMES. 


Thackeray’s own especial servant, whom the 
novelist wittily calls “Jeames de la Pluche,” was a 
good and clever man, and devotedly attached to 
his employer. 

One evening Thackeray stepped into the street 
after a lecture, and found that rain was falling. 
He had already begun to break down, and said, 
shivering, “It has turned cold.” 

“Coat, sir?” asked a voice behind him. “Brought 
it down!” and there was “De la Pluche,” who had 
brought the garment in from Kensington, in case it 
should be needed. The novelist thanked him, and 
then mechanically felt in the pocket for a possible 
cigar-case, 


“Cigar? Here!” said the servant, popping one 





father’s house was more or less like a bachelor 
establishment, with cracked cups and shabby 
tablecloths. One morning, however, a hamper was 
brought in which contained a lovely breakfast 
array. There was a china bow! for the master’s 
tea, ornamented by his initials in gold amid a 
trellis of roses; there were beautiful cups for the 
young ladies, lovely gilt milk-jugs and a copy of 
verses, not written by hand but put together out of 
printed letters from the Times. It ran: 

Of esteem as a token— 

Fate preserve it unbroken— 

A friend sends this tea-dish of porcelain rare, 

And with truth and sincerit 

Wishes health and prosperity 

To the famed M. A. Titmarsh of Vanity Fair! 

No one could guess who the mysterious donor 
might be, and for many mornings the problem was 
agitated while the family took their breakfast from 
the fine new china. Years after, when Jeames 
was about to sail for Australia, where he had 
obtained a responsible position, he said reproach- 
fully to his old employer: 
“ZIsent you the breakfast things. You guessed 

a great many people, but you never guessed they 
came from me!” 


HIS ALTERNATIVE. 


A prompt action and a few seasonable words at 
the beginning of a young man’s career often pro- 
duce a lasting effect on his after life. Many years 
ago, when Samuel Phillips, of Andover, Massa- 
chusetts, afterward lieutenant-governor of the 
State, was a student at Harvard College, owing to 
some boyish freak he left the college and went 
home. 


His father, a grave man, of sound mind, strict 

ye and few words, was great disturbed 
the seeming lack of stability in his son’s 

character. After learning the facts he deferred 
expressing any opinion until the next day. 
t breakfast he said, addressing his wife: 
“My dear, have you any cloth i the house that 
would be suitable for making Sam a frock and 
trousers?” 

“Yes, indeed,” she replied. 

“Well, then,” said the old gentleman, ‘‘you may 
follow me, my son.” 


As they approached the common he ventured to 
ask, ‘‘What are you going to do with me, father?” 
“Oh,” replied the ol 


gentleman, ~ age 
roused from a pleasant revery, speaking in a 
cheerful tone, “I am going to bind you apprentice 
to the blacksmith over yonder. You can take your 
choice,” added Mr. Phillips, firmly, as he saw the 
look of consternation on his son’s face. “Return 
to ones and stay there, or you must work.” 

“T had rather return,” replied Samuel, meekly. 

“Very well,” said the old gentleman, turning 
toward home immediately. 

His son did return to college, confessed his fault, 
applied himself to study, and became a much- 
respected man. And his father never regretted 
the day when he offered Samuel such an unpleasant 
alternative, although he often admitted that he 
“might have been a little ‘put to it’ if Sam had 
elected to follow the blacksmith’s trade.” 

But he would have held to his word in any case. 


VOLCANO AT SEA. 


The scientific investigations of our day are 
never more fascinating than when they illustrate 
and explain the superstitions of past ages. A 
large proportion of the most delightful imaginative 
literature of antiquity is based upon the wonderful 
natural phenomena that occur in and around the 
Mediterranean Sea. 


Only last fall there was a strange occurrence 
near the Island of Pantellaria, between Sicily and 
Tunis, which would have filled the imagination of 
a Homer or a Virgil with pictures of supernatural 
monsters and poetical fancies about the extrava- 
gant doings of the deities of the sea. 

submarine volcanic eruption occurred there, 
and the inhabitants of the island saw what seemed 
like some great fish disporting himself in the 
troubled water, while columns of smoke arose 
around him. 

Those who ventured near to the scene in boats 
saw hot volcanic bombs, composed of black scori- 
aceous material, rising to the top of the water, 
and there running and darting about in the most 
singular fashion under the impulse of the steam 
which they discharged. Some bounded more than 
sixty feet up into the air as the steam exploded. 

Such outbursts of heated matter from the bed of 
the sea furnish, perhaps, an even more impressive 
indication than ordinary volcanic eruptions do of 
the strange conditions prevailing at no great depth 
beneath the surface of the earth. 


UNNECESSARY EXPENSE. 


Among the many stories told of Nantucket by 
old residents and frequent visitors is one that, 
while it seems almost improbable, is nevertheless 
vouched for by unimpeachable authorities. 


Some years ago a man in Nantucket was tried 
for petty larceny, and sentenced by the judge to 
three months in jail. A few days after the trial 
the judge, accompanied by the sheriff, was on his 
way to the Boston boat, when they passed a man 
who was busily sawing wood. 

The sawyer stoppe his work, touched his hat 
politely, and said, “Good morning, judge!” 

The judge looked at him earnestly a moment, 
om oe on a little ny and then turned to glance 

ackward, saying to the sheriff: 

“Why, isn’t that the man I sentenced to three 
months in jail the other day?” 

“Yes,” replied the sheriff, with some hesitation; 
“ves, that is the man. But you—why, you see, 
— — don’t happen to have anybody else 
n jail just now, and we thought ’twould be a sort 
of useless expense for us to hire somebody to keep 
the jail for three months just for this one man, so 


I gave him the jail key, and told him if he’d sleep | 


there nights I guessed it would be all right.” 


TOO WET. 


An English “globe-trotter” declares, probably 
with injustice, that Japan “has weather, but no 
climate,” and that the weather is most uncommonly 
bad. 


He quotes a foreign resident as saying, “I have 
lived ten years in Japan, of which nine and three- 
quarters have been wet,” and concludes his 
unfavorable comments by “dropping into poetry.” 


Dirty days hath September, 

April, June and November ; 

From February unto May 

The rain it raineth every day ; 

All the rest have thirty-one, 

Without one blessed gleam of sun. 

And if any of ’em Ae yy 
They’d be just as wet and twice as dirty. 

















orcester Academy. — 


\ 
Boys’ Schéol of the highest grade. 


A 59th year begins 
Sept. 15th. Thorough prepereses for any college or 
scientific school. Certi cate admits to various colleges. 


THREE NEW BUILDINGS: 
SCHOOL HOUSE, admirably equipped with labor 
atories, libraries, and superb GYMNASIUM. 
DORMITOR », rooms en suite, with every modern 
sagcoveness, aes fireplace in each room. Isolated 
an rfectly fitted Infirmary. 

ININC ALL, unexcelled in beauty of structure. 
All buildings heated by steam. —- peapercunde. 
D. W. ABERCROMBIE, A. M., Prin., 

Worcester, Mass. 


.“Toile du Nord” 


The great secret of its 
beauty is it doesn’t wash 
up rough, but keeps its 
dainty freshness as long 
as there is a piece of it. 

Another thing is the 
colors, one at a time, or 
as you like it—rose and 
pale blue checks, tans 
with baby blue, browns, 
heliotrope, slates, navy, 
pink, pin checks, the 
new broken checks that 
fashion says are “the 
newest,” hair line stripes 
and other sorts; black 
and white, and more 
kinds than we have time 
to talk about. 

You'll find them in 
every leading retail dry 
goods house in the coun- 
try, or send for samples. 

You'll say we didn't tell | 
half the good things about it. 


PARKHILL MFG. CO., | 
Fitchburg, Mass. 
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ST. JOHN'S MILITARY SCHOOL, 
Under visitation of Yer Sepeeemens 


D. HUNTINGTON, Prest., 
Lt. Col. WM, VERBECK, Supt. 





COLGATE ACADEMY. 


Prints a Catalogue that you ought to see before choos- 
ing a School. Wholesome intiuences and thorough 
training happily combined. Address, 


Rev. JOHN GREENE, Ph.D., Prin., Hamilton, N. Y. 
9939999990099999099009 309 
3 District School 
and 
The Columbian Celebration. 
We wish every District School in the 
land to join in the National Public School 
Celebration on the 12th of October, 1892. 
FIRST get a Flag. 
. 
Vacation Flag Offer. 
Who will be the FIRST boy in your dis- 
trict to start the movement? The boy or 
girl whose efforts, from this date, result 
in getting the Flag for the Schoolhouse will 
be presented by “‘ The Youth's Companion” - 
with a beautiful medal. You can get the 
Flag during vacation and have it raised on & 
the first day of school. 

If you want the honor of getting the Flag 2 
for your School, write and tell us at once. 
We will then send you free 100 School 
Plag Certificates. With them you can 


collect the money for a 6xgQ flag costing 
$5.00, in a few days. 


5 The Youth’s Companion, 
> Boston, 


Mass. 























Lady: “Your recommendation 


especially glad to know you do not use ‘washing powders.’ 
last laundress I had, I discharged, 


trary to my instructions, and completely ruined the house linen and 
the clothes of the entire family.” 


Laundress: “I never use any kind of ‘washing powder’ or ‘soap 


powder.’ 

















am 
The 
because she would use them, con- 


is certainly a good one. I 


I always use Ivory Soap, for it is as easy to wash with 


as anything I ever saw, and it does not burn my hands nor make 


them sore.” 


CopyriGuT 1892, By THe Procter & Gams_e Co. 











DECISIVE 
Baking Powder Tests 


The United States Official 


Investigation of Baking Powders, made, by authority of 
Congress, in the Department of Agriculture, Washing- 
ton, D. C., furnishes the highest authoritative informa- 
tion as to which powder is the best. The Official Report 


Shows the ROYAL to be a 
cream of tartar baking pow- 
der, superior to all others in 
leavening power (%5,Dg* Aarieulte 


Bulletin 13, p. 599 }* 
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AMERICAN POLITICS 
Their chief differ- 


What were our first political parties ? 
ences? Their leaders? 

Account for the origin and end of the Whig party. 

What were the aims of the Free-Soil party? 

Who were the Know-nothings ? 

important differences between present parties ? 
leaders and history ? 

How do parties promote good government? How hinder it? 


Their 








For the Companion. 


THE SACRIFICE OF THE LIBERTY-TREE. 


'Twas seventeen hundred seventy-six, the year our 
fathers sealed 
The charter of their liberties with blood, on many a 


eld, — 
A time of darkness, doubt and dread, with hope so long 


elayed, 
That thought of child and wife almost the bravest 
cowards made. 


Upon their island fair and green, girt by the throbbing 


sea, 

The men of Martha’s Vineyard set a tree of liberty ; 

Flung from its peak their virgin flag, that wind and 
wave might hear 

Their pledge to freedom’s cause of life and honor yet 
more dear. 


Up through the harbor-mouth, one day, by favoring 
breezes borne, 
Flaunting the ensign of King George, came the ship 
nicorn > — 
Her tattered sails and splintered spar told but a sorry 


ale 
Of battle with the billows’ rage, and fury of the gale. 


“Now, by my faith,” the captain cried, “but there’s a 
goodly mast! 
’Twere worth ten other nights of storm, each blacker 


2 the last, 
To bring these canting rebels’ pride to such a grievous 


all, 
And mend His Majesty's good ship with yonder flag- 
staff tall!” 


Then short and stern the summons passed through 
willing a i 
“Sell me for gold, if so ye will, your prince of rock- 


grown firs ; — 
But hark ye! if ye bring it not by dawn of morrow’s 


morn, 
Perforce I take it!—and beware how ye my mandate 
scorn!” 


The patriots heard the haughty word and, struck with 
sore dismay, 

Looked down the black mouths of the guns grim watch- 
ing from the bay. 

clenchéd teeth and quivering lips the angry 
whisper hissed, 

“This <r has us by the throat,—’twere madness to 
resist!” 


Night fell along the quiet shore, with not a light to guide, 

Save where the war-ship’s lantern dim swung slowly 
with the tide, — 

When softly from their sleeping homes there stole the 
maidens three, 

Hora, Parnel, and Mary fair, beneath the liberty-tree. 


They closed it round in silent ring,—what meant that 
click of steel ? 

Could musket cold and bayonet those gentle hands 
coucea 

Nay! from a simple workman’s bench were drawn 
their weapons true, 

Three twisted augers strong and sharp to cut the tough 
wood through. 


With firm, unflinching wounds of love they pierced the 
fragrant grain, 

Then forced the crackling powder home, and set the 
use in train. 

Through the still darkness of the hour a sudden flash 


and roar, 
And the tall emblem of the free fell shivered to the 
core! 


The glad west wind of heaven that once had rocked It 
where it haa 
Flung out its shattered fragments small upon the water 


ue, 

The mocking ripples tossed them light against the 
vessel's lee, 

Whose baffied captain anchor weighed and, cursing, 
put to sea. 


While screamed the sea-bird on his track, “Chew your 
wim proud words again! 


they wbom white-faced girls outwit, dare try the 

fight with men?” 

So ig ~ oe tale of maidens three, to children’s children 
a= 

Hora, Parnel, and Mary fair, of the brave days of old. 


Mary A. P. STANSBURY. 
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For the Companion. 
HOMES OR PRISONS? 


The public reformatories of France are said to 
be peculiarly successful in developing honesty, 
self-respect and manhood in the criminal. 

A visitor to one of these institutions observed 
that after the convicts had passed through the 
first two grades of ‘improvement,’ they were 
permitted to work in the field in couples, and that 
each man selected his comrade. 

‘Ts not this a dangerous license ?”’ he asked. 

“They are under general supervision,” was the 
reply. ‘Conspiracy is hardly possible. But we 
have found from long experience not only that a 
man accomplishes more work in congenial com- 
panionship, but that his nature is generally 
softened and strengthened by it. 

“Convicts are only men, after all, each with his 
peculiarities of disposition, taste and habits. 
Approach him through this natural bent, and you 
reach him under healthy conditions. But if you 
ignore it, if you force him, for instance, to live 
constantly with a man antagonistic to him, his 
development is checked, like that of a plant 
deprived of its natural soil and air.” 

Here is a truth useful to parents as well as to 
the wardens of prisons. There are in many 
homes men and women who possess fixed opinions 
and iron wills, and who subdue the other members 
of the family to a sort of servitude. 

The daily habits, the topics of frequent dis- 
cussion, are of their choosing; while their 
companions, of weaker wills but perhaps finer 
natures, are forced to succumb. They try, like 
transplanted trees, to grow in alien soul, but only 
wither, fruitless. The home thus becomes a 
prison instead of a nursery. 

Unselfish women are apt foolishly to try to 
change their whole natures into a feeble copy of 
those whom they love. 


“Each man,”’’ says a German writer, ‘‘must 
| live his own life if he would help his neighbor.” 

“Do not fence up your brother's path,’’ says 
another wise German, “and keep your own 
highway open.” 

A useful rule in all families is that each member 
shall, if possible, have his room and a portion of 
time to himself each day, with leave to carry out 
a favorite pursuit without interference or ridicule. 

Remember, too, that Christ, with infinite 
tenderness, recognized, in His own little family of 
apostles, the individual character and needs of 
each. 

Where His spirit is, there is liberty. 
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BLUE AND GRAY. 


When the statue of Stonewall Jackson was 
unveiled at Lexington, Va., July 21, 1891, says a 
Companion contributor, not a few soldiers who had 
fought against him were found among those who 
had come to honor his memory. In a crowd of 
old “Confeds” one of these Union soldiers, a West 
Virginian, probably, made his contribution to the 
war stories that fell that day thick as the leaves in 
Vallombrosa. “I was down the valley here, 
fighting against old Early,” said the boy who had 
worn the blue, “and when we got within striking 
distance of where my Sarah lived—she’s now my 
wife—I lighted out one night and went to see her. 


“I knew she was outside of our lines, and if 1 
had known that she was in yours, it wouldn’t have 
made any difference. I was going to see that girl.” 

“Of course,” interrupted some sympathetic 
listener. 

“Well, luck was against me. I was caught, 
taken to Early’s headquarters, tried and condemned 
asa spy, and sentenced to be hung at six o’clock 
the next morning. I was put in an old smoke- 
house over night, with a sentinel at the door. 
Presently my guard was relieved, and the second 
watch went on. I am not gvuing to tell you all I 
thought about that night, but by and by the third 
guard went on duty. I knew then that my time 
was near. I —” 

“Stranger!” cried a voice in the crowd of broad- 
brimmed felt hats, “‘let me finish that story. You 
talked to the guard through the chinks between the 
logs; you made him believe that you were a true 
man, and no spy. He —— to you to run for 
your life, and let hini shoot at you. ‘You ran; the 

uard shot; he was a prize-shooter, that fellow, 
But somehow he missed you clean. Hallo, stranger, 
I was that guard!” 

What can men do at such a time, seeing they 
cannot fall on one another’s necks and weep, like 
Jacob and Esau? The crowd cheered and parted, 
and the two men grasped hands. 

“| have advertised for you in the Gazette for 
years,” said the Union veteran. 

“I was ns raising corn—no time for reading 
the Gazette,” laughed the other. 

“Well, this is what 1 wanted to find you for; 
just mention what you want.” 

“I’ve got a fine farm,” said the Confederate, 
proudly, but with no sign of boastfulness, ‘‘a good 
wife and six children. I don’t want anything else 
that man can give.” 

“All right,” said the stranger. “I aint a rich 
man, but I’ve got some money, and I can get more, 
and every dollar of it is yours whenever you 
choose to ask for it.” 

“Come along,” said the old Confederate, linking 
his arm in the stranger’s; ‘all I want is for you to 
help us hurrah for old Jack to-day, and then go 
home with me and see the old woman!” 
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HER LIVELIHOOD. 


A correspondent of the Chicago Herald says that 
a woman living in a Western city was left a widow, 
with three young children and almost nothing with 
which to support them. She had no trade, had 
never been obliged to earn her living, and the out- 
look seemed very discouraging. ‘Keep boarders,” 
said some of her friends, but she had no capital 
with which to make the venture. One evening, 
however, as she was brushing and putting away 
her late husband’s clothes, a solution of the problem 
flashed upon her. She acted upon it forthwith. 


Two days afterward every member of a certain 
club found in his mail an envelope containing this 
lady’s visiting card, on the back of which was 
written in her own hand: 

“Men’s suits and overcoats repaired, scoured, 
cleaned and pressed. Thirty dollarsa year, payable 
$2.50 on the lst of each month. Garments sent for 
and returned promptly upon notification.” 

The next day’s mail brought her thirty-nine 
answers, twenty-two of which were accompanied 
by the first payment. There were fifty-five dollars 
in what had been an empty pocket-book. 

That was four or five months ago. To-day she 
has a truly comfortable income, and it is still 
increasing. She employs two stout women and a 
tailor, and her own two lads are her messenger 
boys. A note in the morning’s mail is answered 
by one of the boys before three o’clock. The work 
is done with the utmost dispatch; there are no 
extras in her bills except for new materials, such 
as lining and buttons, and the customers are all 
delighted. Their clothes were never before kept 
in such good condition. 

The woman makes long hours; her life is not 
easy, but she has solved a problem which looked 
insoluble. 
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CLEAR-HEADED DRIVER. 


In eastern Nebraska the coolness and bravery of 
a certain stage-driver, Robert Emery, are cited as 
an example to every schoolboy, and the young 
people never tire of hearing the story of his 
exploit, and of the ring which was given him 
because of it. In 1864 Robert Emery was a driver 
on the St. Joe and Denver route. In August of 
that year occurred the great Indian raid, in which 
80 many settlers lost their lives. 


During the terror and distress which followed, 
Emery set forth one morning with his coach-load 
of passengers. He warned them of the dangerous 
nature of the drive, but was willing to risk himself 
and his horses if they wished to go. 

Seven men and two ladies declared themselves 
ready to start with him, and took their positions 
inside the stage. Emery had four fine steeds on 
which he knew he could rely. 

The coach left the station of Big Sandy at an 
early hour, and the journey proceeded without 
accident until near noon. The passengers were 
beginning to lose their fears. Not a sign of Indians 
had been seen. 

The leaders were already passing over the brow 
of the hill which led into the bottom land or valley, 
when Emery’s keen eyes discovered a band of 
Indians not forty rods in advance. Instantly he 
wheeled the horses,—two rods farther on he could 
not have turned,—and commenced an impetuous 
retreat. 

The terrified passengers sprang to their feet. 
Some of them were on the point of leaping to the 








ground, hoping to escape by running aside into 
the bushes. 

“If you don’t want to be killed, sit still!” shouted 
the driver to them, as he urged on the galloping 
horses. 

The Indians, about fifty in number, gave chase 
with their en — and for three miles, 
which were covered in about fifteen minutes, 
pursued and pursuers made the most desperate 
efforts at speed. Emery never lost his coolness, 
and to his steady hand and clear head the passen- 
gers’ escape was due. 

The coach bristled with arrows, which grazed 
Emery on both sides, but he heeded nothing but 
the management of his team. There were two 
sharp turns in the road where the coach must have 
been overturned but for Emery’s coolness. Despite 
the entreaties of the passengers to hurry, he 
slowed the horses to a walk, and made the turns 
carefully and safely. 

George Constable was conducting an ox-train 
over the route, and saw the coach a mile ahead. 
He at once corralled his twenty-five wagons, and 
Emery drove into this shelter. 

The passengers were loud in their praise of their 
driver, for one were fully awake to the fact that 
they owed their lives to his bravery and skilful 

riving. A handsome gold ring, appropriately 
marked, was placed on his finger in commemora- 
tion of the day by the grateful passengers. 


~ 
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For the Companion. 


A SWORD’S WORTH. 


“What the worth of this old saber, 
Battle-dented, rusted, worn, 

Blood-stained hilt and ragged harness, 
Scabbard broken, tarnished, torn ? 


“Or this other, jewel-hilted, 

Flashing blade, Damascus-wrought, 
Wondrous tempered, keen as malice ?’’— 
Tell me first for what they fought! 


Clad in rags, or decked with jewels, 
Victor crowned, or sore bethrust, 
Sword is priceless, bearer sacred, 
If the cause upheld be just. 
ARTEMAS BOUTELLE UPHAM. 


~~ 
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THE FOURTH AT PIKEVILLE. 


The Fourth will never be forgotten at Pikeville. 
The programme was prepared at a meeting thirty 
days beforehand. The meeting was exciting. 
Miss Laura De Sha was elected to read the Decla- 
ration of Independence. “She’s the only young 
lady that can read, I suppose,” whispered Mrs. 
Ames, and she glanced at her five grown daughters. 
Whispers continued until twenty women had 
agreed never to buy even a yard of calico at Mr. 
De Sha’s store: Six young ladies said they would 
not speak to Miss De Sha any more. 


Doctor Bunkerman was elected orator. 

“Maybe he’s the only man in town who can 
make a speech,” muttered Lawyer Tibbs, and his 
gold-headed cane struck the floor. 

“I wouldn’t have him doctor a canary,” said 
Mrs. Tibbs. Two lawyers, one doctor, and four 
district-schoolteachers agreed with Mrs. Tibbs. 

The grocer, Mr. Brown, proposed a foot-race. 

“I object!” thundered Squire Mudd. “Let’s 
have a jumping contest. My Thomas can jump 
with any of the boys, but he can’t run.” 

The majority, however, voted for the foot-race, 
and Squire Mudd and nineteen others said they 
would get their groceries in Swamptown for the 
future. 

The blacksmith, William Bonn, moved to adjourn. 

Joseph Scanlan and Johnny Gray opposed the 
motion, but it was carried, and Mr. Scanlan, Mr. 
Gray and ten more said their horses should go 
unshod rather than be taken to Bonn’s. 

For weeks after this meeting people passing the 
homes of Miss De Sha and Doctor Bunkerman 
late at night could hear her reading the “Declara- 
tion” in a sweet voice, and the doctor rehearsin 
his oration, now softly, now in tones loud enough 
to be almost sublime. 

Many stopped and listened, looking up at the 
shadowy gestures on the window curtains. These 
rehearsals were heard until even the little boys on 
the streets were shouting, “‘When in the course of 
human events it becomes necessary,’ and “‘Fellow- 
citizens of Pikeville.” 

At night men were seen here and there running 
in alleys and pastures by starlight. They were 
practising for the foot-race. 

The third of July came. Until midnight mothers 
and daughters ironed white dresses. Dissatis- 
faction with the programme would keep no one at 
home to-morrow. All would celebrate. And every 
one was delighted that the sun had set in a clear 
sky arched by two rainbows, and that now at 
midnight all the stars shone. 

Little birds were awaking one by one on the 
morning of the Fourth, when all the windows in 
all the houses of Pikeville rattled. People leaped 
from their beds to close the shutters. The light- 
ning flashed. Women ran into cellars. Rain fell 
heavily all day, and no one went out of doors. 


~ 
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NOT TO BE FOOLED. 


In the last century the heir to the Spanish throne 
not only was his own court fool, but raised his 
friends to the dignity of folly by conferring on 
them its insignia. Lord Ligonier was at that time 
English ambassador at the court of Madrid, and 
after his introduction to the king was conducted 
to the apartments of the heir to the crown, the 
Prince of Asturias. As he approached the prince’s 
chamber, he saw issuing from it several grandees, 
each wearing with proud gravity a fantastic fool’s 
cap. ‘ 

The Englishman inquired the meaning of sucha 
strange pageant, and was informed that his Royal 
Highness possessed the fancy of distinguishing 
his most cherished friends as his “fools;” and 
furthermore thatshe was often pleased to confer 
the same mark of favor upon celebrated foreigners. 
Lord Ligonier was alarmed. 

“I represent,” he said, “a i sovereign, and 
am myself a foreigner not altogether unknown. 
I must add that my gracious master would be 
seriously offended if the prince should think 
ose to cover the representative of the King of 
ingland with this decoration. You had better go 
in, sir,” said he to his introducer, ‘and say as much 
to his Royal Highness.” 

The reljuctant official undertook the mission, but 
speedily returned with an intimation that the 
ey could not give up a custom so long estab- 
ished. 

Lord Ligonier declared that he would not visit a 
rince who thus exposed an ambassador to insult. 
his threw the court officials into a state of terror. 

If the ambassador retired, they protested, it would 
be a flagrant insult to the prince. 

After many messages had passed between the 
prince in his room and the Englishman in the ante- 
chamber, announcement was made that the prince 
would not require Lord Ligonier to appear in the 
fool’s cap. is lordship consequently entered the 





apartment, but was more than usually on his 
= The prince stood with his back to the 
1earth and his hands behind him, and invited the 
ambassador to approach. 

The ambassador eS tony forward, but presently 
perceiving that the pr’ 


nee held behind him a paper 





object, he stopped short at a very respectable dis 
tance. At the conclusion of the interview he had 
to make a very low bow; but, as a sailor might 
say, his weather eye was open. 

The bow was almost at its lowest when the prince, 
a the most favorable opportunity, suddenly 
brought the fool’s cap from behind him, and 
endeavored to fix it on the head of Lord Ligonier. 
—_ the old soldier was not to be foiled by a foolish 

prince. 

, As soon as his eye caught sight of the cap his 
hand was apes it, and almost as soon it lay 
crumpled up beneath his feet. 

His sudden action nearly threw the prince over, 
and leaving him to recover himself as best he 
might, the old warrior quitted the apartment with 
a scornful smile upon his lips. 


* 
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CHOPS FOR THREE, 


Pioneers and explorers should be men of steady 
nerves. An English settler in Australia, many 
years ago, when the country was almost a new one, 
says that he was sitting upon his veranda one 
Sunday morning, when suddenly he noticed a 
column of smoke, followed almost at once by 
flames. His next neighbor’s hut, about two miles 
distant, was on fire. The settler and his one 
companion leaped upon their horses and started to 
their neighbor’s help. Down the hill they went, 
“at a fire-engine pace,” till they could see the 
rafters of the roof as they stood out against the 
flames. But there was no sign of any one stirring 

Closer and closer we got. Still no one was to be 





seen. Surely Walker must have waked in season 
to get out! 
t a rattling pace we turned the corner of a 


fence, and dashed up to the house. It was in full 
blaze, and in front of it, surrounded by a litter of 
Ag and chattels, sat the owner on a rude bench 

e threw ourselves from our horses and rushed 
up to him. 

“Good heavens, Walker!” we cried; “what on 
earth can be done?” 

His reply was, ““My dear fellows, allow me to 
offer you a chop!” 

Then he told us the story of the fire. He was 
cooking some chops ina frying-pan. The grilling 
contents caught fire. Frying-pan in hand, he 
backed out of the door. As he did so, the flame, 
unseen by him, licked the inner thatch. He was 
standing a few paces from the hut, when he heard 
a roar, and on looking round, there was his house 
already well on fire. 

He dashed inside, threw out of the window 
everything he could lay his hands on,—bedding, 
plates, pots, pans, gun, powder, sugar, flour, tea, 
table and stool,—and then, seizing the tea-kettle, 
escaped into the open air. 

There was nothing more to be done. The con- 
flagration was past all ae So he sat down in 
front of it and resumed his interrupted breakfast. 
He was perfectly collected, as cool as a morning 
cucumber. At his feet was the frying-pan, with 
two hot mutton chops in it, while he was eating a 
third with his pocket-knife. 

He renewed his neighborly invitation, and we 
sat down and joined him in a pot of tea. 


+ 
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ANCESTORS OF THE HORSE. 


Some interesting facts about the geological 
ancestors of the horse have recently been made 
known by Professor Marsh. Various forms of 
horse-like animals that lived in America in those 
remote times known to the geologists as the eocene, 
miocene and pliocene epochs, and which may 
have occurred millions of years ago, have been 
unearthed, and science has not shrunk from the 
task of reconstructing these animals from their 
fragmentary remains. 


The curiously interesting statement is made by 
Professor Marsh that “The oldest ancestor of the 
horse—as yet undiscovered—undoubtedly had five 
toes on each foot, and probably was not larger 
than a rabbit, perhaps much smaller.” He even 
ventures to predict in which of the geological 
strata this animal will probably be found, and 
suggests that it be named ““Hippops.” 

n modern times a horse is occasionally seen 
which possesses extra toes, thus showing the 
existence of a slight tendency, under certain 
conditions, to revert to the peculiarities of its 
remote ancestors. 

This tendency is one of the proofs which science 
has to offer that the noble and beautiful animal, 
whose services add so much to the powers and the 
enjoyments of man, has really been developed 
from those queer beasts of ancient times to which 
the geologists have given such names as eohippus, 
orohippus, protohippus, miohippus and pliohippus. 
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REASONABLE, 


A sturdy little German had stood in line for an 
hour without making, it seemed, much progress 
toward the ticket-office, which was the goal of his 
ambition. The place was uncomfortably warm, 
and at last he stepped out of the line—having first 
bestowed searching glances on the men directly in 
front of and behind him, to fix their faces in his 
memory. 

He was gone about twenty minutes, and returned 
looking much refreshed by his outing. He was 
evidently gratified to see what progress had been 
made during his absence, and with a beaming 
smile approached his old place in the line. 

The guardian of the peace stopped him. : 

“Hold on!” he said. “You can’t go in there. Go 
down to the foot of the line!” 

“But dis is my blace,” said the little German. _ 

“Can’t help it,” returned the policeman. “You 
shouldn’t have gone away. You've lostit.” 

“I say you hafe not right! you hafe not right! 
cried thé foreigner, in mingled indignation and 
perplexity. “Vhena man goes out and comes in 
again, does he vent avay?” 


Powe 
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HIS HEART WAS WON. 


A plainsman and his horse, a mountaineer and 
his dog, a spinster and her cat, an Irishman and 
his pig—all these suggest familiar opportunities of 
reaching an owner’s heart through his pet animal. 


The Nebraska State Journal says that when 
Colonel Van Wyck, now of that State, was running 
for Congress many years ago in the Fifteenth New 
York District, there was a certain Irishman who 
steadfastly refused to give the old soldier any 
encouragement. The colonel was greatly surprised, 
therefore, when Pat informed him on election day 
that he had concluded to support him. . 

“Glad to hear it, glad to hear it,” said the colonel ; 
“TI rather thought you were against me, Patrick. s 

“Well, sir,” said Patrick, “I wuz; and whin ye 
stud by me pig-pen and talked that day fur two 
hours or worse, ye didn’t budge me a hair’s breadth, 
sir; but after ye wuz gone away I got to thinking 
how ye reached yer hand over the fence _ 
scratched the pig on the back till he laid down wk 
the pleasures of it, and I made up me mind that 
whin a rale colonel was as sociable as that, [ wasn't 
the man to vote agin him.” 
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For the Companion. 
A FLAG DAY. 


Flags high in air, 
Flags East and West, 

Flags everywhere, 
Ours with the rest. 


Boys on the run, 

Boys at a stand, 
Boys full of fun 

All through the land. 


Shouts from the crowd, 
Shouts South and North, 

Shouts long and loud, 
“Hurrah for the Fourth!” EE. 


8. B. 


For the Companion. 


THE RUBBER BABY. 


The ascent of the rubber baby took place in my 
back yard on the afternoon of last Fourth of 
July. It was an occasion of great interest, or so 
thought my young people, and perhaps The 
Companion children would like to hear about it. 

We were all in the yard, mamma, papa, Tubby, 
Toots, Posy, Bunny, Bay and Mr. Bagabave. 
(This boy has another name, but he prefers Mr. 
Bagabave because he made it himself.) 

There was also the best cousin, who is nine 
feet tall, more or less, and a kind gentleman who 
was a friend of the best cousin, and came to see 
that he did not hurt himself with the firecrackers. 

Well, there we all were, and we fired crackers 
and torpedoes the whole afternoon without stop- 
ping. The best cousin and the kind gentleman 
did it to amuse the children, and the rest of us 
did it to amuse ourselves. 

We had cannon-crackers a foot long; we had 
double-headers which papa threw up in the air, 
oh, ever so far, so that they exploded long before 
they reached the ground. Then there were dear 
little crackers, very small and slender, just made 
for Bay, though it is quite strange that the Chinese 
people should have known about her, when she is 
SO Very young. 

Now we fired off single crackers, great and 
Small, with a bang and a bang and a bang-bang; 
then we put a whole bunch under a barrel, and 
they went snap, crack, crickety, crackety. Yes, 
it was delightful. 

But papa, who has lived long and fired many 
crackers, began to pine for something new, and 
he said, “Let us have an ascension.”’ 

Then we took counsel, and Mr. Bagabave said, 








rubber baby belonged to Bay, and she loved him; 
but when Bunny and Mr. Bagabave told her 
what a fine thing it was to get up in the world, 
and how many people would like to go up farther 
than the rubber baby would, Bay consented, and 
went and brought the rubber baby, who smiled 
and thought little of the matter. 

Then papa brought the biggest cannon-cracker 
of all, and made a long fuse for it, and set it up 
in the ground; and over it he put a tomato can, 
and on the tomato can he set the rubber baby. 

Now all was ready, and we all stood waiting 
for the final moment. I do not know what were 
the thoughts of the rubber baby at this moment, 
but we were all in a state of great excitement. 

“Get out of the way, children!"’ cried papa. 
“Run away, Bay. Get behind the maple-tree, 
Mr. Bagabave. She's going. Now then! One, 
two, three, and away !’’ and papa touched off the 
fuse. 

A moment of great suspense, a tremendous | 
report, a dense cloud of smoke. Up soared the 
rubber baby, higher than the top of the big | 
maple-tree, almost to the very clouds (or so Bay 
thought). 

We watched in silent rapture ; then as the intrepid | 
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COMPANION. 


air traveller came down still smiling, a loud cheer 


broke from the whole crowd. 

No, not from the whole crowd; there was one 
The kind gentleman who came to 
keep the best cousin from hurting himself gave a 
howl so loud and clear that we all started, and 
ran to see what was the matter. 

The poor gentleman had been holding a cannon- 
cracker, which he was going to fire just when 
papa gave the signal for sending off the rubber 
baby. In the excitement of the moment he 
forgot the cannon-cracker, and it went off in his 
hand, and burnt him quite badly. 

We were all very sorry, not only for the poor 
gentleman’s own sake, but now there was no one 
to see that the best cousin did not hurt himself. 

A pretty young lady came, and tied up the poor 
gentleman's hand so nicely with her soft hand- 
kerchief, that he said he was glad the cracker had 
gone off in it. 

The rubber baby said nothing, but sat still in 
the middle of the gravel walk. Perhaps it was 
waiting to see if some lovely young lady would 
come to cheer and comfort it; but no one came 
till little Bay took it up, wiped off the dust and 
powder, kissed it, and put it to bed 
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For the Companion. 


FOURTH OF JULY! 


“Fourth of July! Fourth of- July !’’ 

We all rush out as we hear the cry ; 

For who would think such a mighty noise 

Could be made by one girl and three small boys? 


“Fourth of July! 


“Fourth of July! Fourth of July!” 

They wave their banner against the sky ; 
They blow their bugle and beat their drum, 
Letting every one know what day has come. 


Fourth of July!” 


In bright array they go gaily by; 


With home-made music, a joyous band, 


Not a happier group i 


n all the land. 


_ 





For the Companion. 
THE RED, WHITE AND BLUE. 

Dorothy was all dressed to see the Fourth of | 
July procession. She had on her white dress, 
her blue sash, and her red shoes. Her cheeks 
were red, too, and her eyes were blue, and when | 
she pushed up her full muslin sleeves, she saw 
how white her fat little arms were, as soon as 
you got past the sunburn. ‘I’se red, white and 
blue mine-self!’’ said Dorothy. 

She went and stood on the top doorstep, which 
was very near the street. Pretty soon the trum- 
pets began to sound and the drums to beat, first 
far away, then nearer and nearer. At last the 
procession came round the corner. First the | 
drum-major, with his huge bearskin cap, tossing | 
his great gilded stick about, then came the 
musicians, puffing away with might and main at 
their great brass horns and trumpets, and banging 
away at their drums and kettle-drums. It was a/ 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


The standard-bearer dipped his flag as he passed 
Dorothy’s house, for there was a great flag draped | 


over the doorway, and red, white and blue 
streamers running up to the windows, and 


Dorothy waved a little flag as she stood on the 
top doorstep. ‘Three cheers for the red, white 
and blue!’" sang the soldiers as they marched by. 

“Sank you!" said Dorothy, spreading out her | 
frock and patting her sash. ‘‘J’se the red, white 
and blue! See mine sash!” 

The soldiers laughed and cheered. 

Then came a soldier who looked straight up at 
Dorothy, and held out his arms, without stopping, 
though. And it was Dorothy’s own papa! | 

In less than half a minute Dorothy was in his 
arms, and he had caught her up, and put her on | 
his shoulder. 


5. , 
Dorothy waved her flag, and jumped up and T-ouch-y. 5. M-ouse- 


down on papa’s shoulder, and cried, “Three | 
cheers for the red, white and blue! three chaees | 
for me!”’ and all the soldiers shouted, and cheered, | 














Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, etc. 


1. 


INITIAL ENIGMA. 


My /irst stands for two thousand pounds; 

My next in the air we breathe abounds; 

My third’s the name of some large stream; 

My fourth is twice in a quart of cream; 

My ji/th, a golden coin oft used; 

My sixth, the lad who Saul amused; 

My seventh, a noted State and river; 

My eighth, a wind which makes you shiver; 

My /ast, a Christian day of rest. 

Now, if you heed my last behest, 

The initials of the words above 

Will spell small things all children love. 
i. 
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2. 
CHARADE, 

Without my first we scarce could live, 

Though what it clutches it destroys; 
My second shows a man’s true worth, 

And how his talents he employs; 
My whole, on summer nights, so grand to view, 
Delight the children and the grown-ups, too. 


3. 
PUZZLE. 

By starting at the sixth letter in one of the 
following words and then taking every third letter, 
a line of a familiar song may be found, suitable 
for a motto for the Fourth of July. 


Sabbath, theory, temper, act, shade, opener, 
mastiff, motor, petal, heresy, revered, Jewish, Eli, 
hatchet, face, nun, dumb-bell, fudge. 


4. 

ANAGRAM. 

Man’s clue. 
Tho’ the growth of my family ever increases, 
My only relations are nephews and nieces; 
They never have seen me, yet own my commands, 
For they know that their comforts are held in my 

hands; 
But they love me I’m sure, else who can tell why 
They celebrate yearly the Fourth of July? 
A. M. P. 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number, 
1. Pique, peak, peek. 

2. Cinderella. 

3. Brow, row, own, Ned—browned. 


4. Cc AME O 
A LON @G 
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P-romp-t. 3. 


r. 6. A-ort-a. 


9 


1. P-otter-y. 2. S-oak-y. 


6. Sir Edwin Landeseer. 
7. Asp, spa, spar, par, para, rag, Gus—asparagus. 


8. LighTetH stEppE, etc.—The early bird 


“We wt splendid noise; but they were really playing a | and laughed, and so Dorothy and the procession | catches the worm. 
€ will send up the rubber baby.”’ Now the | tune, the “Red, White and Blue.” | 


went on their way, all through the village. 


9. Gnu, knew, new. 
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MIXED RESULTS. 

“I tell ye,” remarked Mr. Obed Storrs to Mr. 
Jennings Green one morning, as they were sitting 
in the blacksmith’s shop waiting for their horses 
to be shod, “I tell ye, my brother’s wife over t 
Peakstaown, where I was last week, is a master 
hand t’ fetch up boys. I never see anythin’ like it 
sence I was born, never!” ‘Why, haow large is 
y’r brother’s fam’ly?” asked Mr. Green. “You 
speak’s if she’d hed a terrible piece o’ work.” 

“So she hes, so she hes,” repeated Mr. Storrs, 
decidedly. ‘Size aint everythin’, by any means, 
when you come t’ talkin’ of afam’ly. She aint hed 
but jest two boys t’ fetch up; but my land! they 
was enough! I never see sech actin’ young uns as 
them two boys when they was in their fust teens, 
never !”’ 

“What did they do, in special?” inquired Mr. 
Green, with gratifying curiosity. 

“Well,” replied Mr. Storrs, ‘‘Elias—he was th’ 
oldest boy—used t’ tell whoppers. I never heard 
sech whoppers in all my days as that boy would 
think up. It drove his ma most crazy t’ hear him 
goon. But she kep’ at him, talkin’ an’ preachin’ 
an’ scoldin’, an’ showin’ him haow wrong it was. 
An’ she allus said, ‘I expect t’ hev folks say some 
day, what a truthful boy I’ve got; that’s what I’m 
lookin’ for’ard to, Elias, when you’re grown up. 
That’s why I’m takin’ sech pains with ye.’ 

“An’ then there was Henry, th’ youngest boy. 
He was th’ laziest piece ’tever I see. He couldn’t 
bear, appearantly, t’ set himself t’ anythin’, no 
matter what. He was jest cal’latin’ t’ lay off an’ 
do nothin’, seems ’s if, all his days, that boy was! 
But his ma kep’ her eye on him ev’ry minute, an’ 
set him movin’ jest a3 often as she c’d find anythin’ 
fer him t’ do. 

“An’ she used t’ tell him, same as she did Elias, 
haow she expected him t’ grow up partic’larly th’ 
other way fr’m what his inclinations would ha’ led 
him, jest on accaount of havin’ t’ strive an’ struggle 
against ’em th’ hull durin’ time. An’ she’d say, 
‘Henry, by th’ time you’ve got y’r full growth I’m 
expectin’ t’ be complimented on havin’ one 0’ th’ 
most industrious boys anywheres ’raound.’” 

“Well, haow’ve they turned aout?” asked Mr. 
Green, after a pause. 

“I hedn’t seen ’em fer five years back, till I went 
over t’ Peakstaown las’ month,” said Mr. Storrs, 
slowly. 

“Elias is naow goin’ on twenty-two, an’ Henry is 
est sharp twenty. An’ their mother’s got both 
rer d’sires. I tell ye, she’s a master hand t’ fetch 
up boys! 

“There’s Elias hes th’ name o’ bein’ th’ smartest, 
most go-ahead young feller in Peakstaown. An’ 
Henry, he’s jest as truthful as anythin’ c’d be 
wished. Seems ’s if he was most too partic’lar an’ 
mincin’ in his talk, fer fear o’ givin’ somebody a 
misleadin’ notion o’ what he means t’ say!” 

“But I thought Elias was th’ one that told 
whoppers, an’ a. was the lazy one!” said Mr. 
Green, in some bewilderment. 

“Well, what of it?” answered Mr. Storrs, rather 
impatiently. ‘‘She’s got both her d’sires, aint she, 
all th’ same? Results is apt t’ git kind 0’ confused 
an’ mixed like, in this world. Folks mustn’t 
expect t’ hev ev’rythin’ cut an’ dried jest as they’d 

lanned. She’s got her truth-tellin’ son an’ her 
ndustrious son, an’ I reckon she don’t feel t’ find 
no fault. I tell ye she’s a master hand t’ fetch up 
boys, my brother’s wife is!” 
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PLANT AND MINERAL, 


The scouring-rush, Hquisetum hiemale, is an 
interesting plant which has been put to practical 
use. In olden times its hollow, flinty stems were 
in great repute for kitchen cleaning purposes. 
The stems are hollow, and easily separated at the 
joints. If one would satisfy himself as to the 
peculiar property which first suggested the use of 
this rush for scouring purposes, he has only to 
draw a joint across the edge of his teeth to find it 
like a file. William Hamilton Gibson shows us, 
moreover, in “Sharp Eyes,” a way to a pretty 
chemical experiment with it. 

If we take a small vial of nitric acid and immerse 


any ordinary leaf therein, we shall quickly see it 
dissolve, literally eaten up by the acid. But 
what does the scouring-rush do under such 


circumstances ? 

Immediately upon its introduction to the acid, 
the sizzling process begins; the green pulp of the 
stem is gra ually consumed, the tube, however, 
still retaining its shape, becoming paler and paler 
in color until, after a few hours, our specimen 
is transformed into a pure white alabaster-like 
ocuma, which defies any further attack from the 
acid, 

Upon taking it from the vial and washing it 
carefully in running water, we hold in our hands 
a beautiful tube of pure, ioe | flint, or silex, an 
object of great microscopic beauty of construction. 
Our scouring-rush is no longer a vegetable, but a 
mineral, and in observing its skeleton of stone we 
easily understand the secret of its utility as a 
scouring-brush. 


* 
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SUCCESSFUL. 


A resident of India was impressed with the 
mingling of shrewdness and devotion in the 
religious ceremonies of the natives. On one 
occasion he was present when two sheep were to 
be offered in sacrifice—and eaten afterward by the 
people. It was explained to him, as a foreigner, 
that it was necessary that the victim, when brought 
before the altar, should exhibit some sign of 
agitation. 


This appeared to me a hopeless case, as the 
animals in question held down their heads in 
true sheepish fashion. My simplicity, however, 
received a lesson from these unsophisticated 
mountaineers. Evidently their superstition did 
not interfere with that natural degree of ingenuity 
which a keen appetite induces. - 

As the victim did not manifest the slightest 
confusion when confronted with the little mis- 
shapen idol, whose countenance might have 
excused terror in a bolder animal, the officiating 
ontiff obtained by artificial means what he might 
ave despaired of getting through any mere natural 
agency. 

He approached the animal with all the solemnity 
proper to such an occasion, took a mouthful of 
water, and squirted it with the force of a fire- 
engine into the sheep’s ear! The victim could not 
do less than shake its head, and the congregation 
was triumphant. 

At one blow of the priest’s knife the head fell to 
the ground, the blood sprinkled the altar, and 
almost before the flesh had ceased to palpitate it 
was roasting before the fire. 





For an ache, pain or cramp, internal or external,use 
“Brown’s Household Panacea.” A superior remedy [ Adv. 


OUR NEW PRICE LIST No. 17, 

; Bargains in Foreign Postage Stamps 
1000 RAARARAAARALAADAAARA IY 
iS NOW READY. COPY FREE. 

5 kg 4 ALL Stamps GUARANTEED GENUINE, 

ee Correspondence Solicited. 

POPULAR STAMP ALBUM, 30c, cloth 50c, gilt. 75c. 
CATALOGUE OF AMERICAN STAMPS, Lilust’d, 25c, 
FINE SHEETS FOR AGENTS, 40% discount allowed. 
STAMPS.—10 Argentine, 10 Brazil, 10 Mexico, 
10 Chili, 40 all different. 50c; 10 Colombia, 10 Ecua- 
dor, 10 Honduras. 10 Jamaica, 40 all different, 
50c; 10 Peru. 10 Nicaragua, 10 Salvador, 10 Ven- 
ezuela, 40 all different, 50c; the whole 120 stamps 
for $1.40, orany 10 for 20c. Stamp papers FREE. 
STORE KEEPERS are particularly requested to write 

for terms for special stamp and album agencies. 

C. H. MEKEEL STAMP AND PUBLISHING CO., 
1007-1011 Locust 8t., - _—*8t. Louis, Mos 


MAKE YOUR OWN KUMYSS 


IN ONE MINUTE. 


Carnrick's 


Kumyss 


POWDER 
A Product of Pure, Sweet Milk. 


The IDEAL FOOD in all cases where nutrition 
is an important factor and digestion is feeble. As 
nutritious as milk, and ten times more nutritious 
than Cod Liver Oil and far more poteoine. 

You can take sufficient KUMYSGEN with you to 
your summer resort to last a month or two, as it 
never spoils. You can make it and take it while 
travelling on steamer or railroad. 

When all other foods fail try KUMYSGEN; but it 
is better to try it in the beginning and save time 
and strength. 

It will perfectly satisfy your thirst and hunger. 

When you have no appetite it will keep up your 
strength. 

It is largely used by Physicians in all parts of the 


orld. 

KUMYSGEN is the only preparation of Kumyss 
that will keep. All liquid oe of KUMYSS 
will keep but a short time and are constantly 


changing in the bottle. 
K 8S made from KUMYSGEN is far more 


palatable, easier digested and less expensive than 
the old style KUMYSS. 


Unequalled by any other Food for Dyspeptics, 
Invalids, and Convalescents. 
Send for Circulars. Correspondence Invited. 
Sold by all Druggists. 


MANUFACTURED REED & CARNRICK, New York. 


BARBOURS LINEN THREAD 


ADAPTED TO ALL KINDS OF 


| HAND AND MACHINE WORK. 


LACE AND EMBROIDERY, now of so much interest to 
the Ladies, especially considered. 
SOLD BY ALL RESPECTABLE DEALERS 
IN THE COUNTRY. 


ASK FOR BARBOUR’S. 
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A BEAUTIFUL CRAZY QUILT 


of 500 sq. inches can be made with our package of 60 
splendid Silk and Satin pieces,asst’d bright colors,25c.; 

packs, $1.00. Silk Plush and Velvet, 40 large pieces, 
asst’d colors, 50c. Lemarie’s Silk Mill, Little Ferry, N.J. 


Bleached 
Muslin, 


This brand 
of muslin is 
unsurpass- 
ed for fine- 
ness and ex- 
cellence of 
manufacture 
being _ par- 
ticularly adapted for ladies’ undergarments, 
gentlemen’s shirts and nightshirts. In pur- 
chasing garments ask for this brand and take 
no substitute. Sold by all leading Dry 
Goods Dealers in 36, 41 and 45-inch widths. 

















TRADE MARK, 

















EASTER LILY, 





We Challenge Comparison. 
Sold By All Druggists 


Send 5@c for sample box of four odors. 


SEELY MFG. CO., Detroit, Mich, 


WHEN YOU SEE 
an imitation of our advertisement remember that the 
XTER $1.50 SHO 
is the one to buy. Do you prefer genuine or imitation ? 
“A dollar saved is a dollar earned.” 
This Ladies’ Solid French 
gola Kid Button Boot 
sent, prepaid, anywhere in the 
U.S8., on receipt of Cash, Mone 
Order, or Postal Note, for $1.56. 
Equals every way the boots sold 
in all retail stores for $2.50. 

We make this boot ourselves, there- 
fore we guarantee the fit, style and wear, 
and if any one isnot satisfied we 
will refund the money or send 

another pair. Common 
pera Toe, 
C, D, and E, sizes 
11-2 to 8, in h 
sizes. 


















MM, 
Dexter Shoe Co., 143 Federal St., Boston, Mass. 














This picture is the copy of a beautifully 


colored lithograph, size 21 x 13 inches. It 
represents a Fairy who has flown to earth 
and alighted among the tangled and thorny 
Rose bushes, where she has accidentally 
got a thorn in her foot. The pain from 
this thorn is so depressing to her buoyant 
spirits that she cannot fly away until the 
thorn is removed. This picture seemed to 
illustrate so forcibly the danger from split 
and slivered nails which are sold by some 
manufacturers of Horseshoe Nails and 
driven into Horses’ feet that the Putnam 
Nail Company have bought the original 
painting, and are distributing these litho- 
graphic reproductions in order to furnish 
not only a beautiful picture for any room 
but to illustrate through the home life the 


Danger in Split Nails. 


r 


“lq are sure never 
Putnam Nails “1 °siit, 
Sliver or Break, because they are 
Hot-Forged from the best Swedish 
iron while at welding heat by the 
action of Hammers alone, and then 
Hammer-Pointed. Thus the old 
hand process is followed in every 
particular. 


2 


For sale by_all dealers in Horseshoe 
Nails. Sample free by mail. Name paper. 


How to get this Picture. 
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THE PRINCESS 


1S BERRIES TO A QUART! 


STRAWBERRY. 





wherever exhibited. 


| 
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The Princess Strawberry was named and given 
Jirst prize (over thirteen other new varieties) by the Minne- 
sota Horticultural Society, and it has invariably taken prizes 


Just think of it! The in- 
dividual berries of this grand 
new Strawberry are so enor- 
mous that 18 of them will fill 
a quart measure, and single 
berries are frequently pro- 
duced measuring over 6 
inches in circumference. It 
is wonderfully productive, of 
perfect form, attractive in 
color, ripening all over at 
once, holds its size until the 
end of the season, and is of 
unsurpassed flavor. The 
plants that we offer have 
been grown in pots, and will 
bear a full crop of berries next 
Spring, if planted on or be- 
fore September Ist. 

Price, pot grown plants, $1.00 
per dozen ; $6.00 per 100. 














OUR MIDSUMMER CATALOGUE of Strawberry Plants, 
Celery Plants, Cabbage Plants, etc., for immediate planting, mailed free 
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PETER HENDERSON & CO., sew vox: 





35 & 37 CortlandtSt,, |B4) 





























ust step around to your nearest 
Biacksmith and ask him what kind of 
Horseshoe Nails he uses. Send us 
this information with his name and 
five 2-cent stamps to pay postage. 


PUTNAM NAIL CO., 


Neponset, Boston, Mass. 
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SIXTY-NINE YEARS 


of experience and an unquestioned reputation for honest and durable work. 
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Every piano guaranteed for five years. Style “F” (Upright) and 
Style “B” (Grand) especially are attracting world-wide notice. 


Founded 1823. CHICKERING & SONS, 791 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 











22 Short or Long 
Rifle, or 32 Short. 









1) N. Y. CLUB RIFLE. 


This Rifle can be put together and 
takenapart instantly without any tool. 


THE “‘NEW YORK CLUB” RIFLE, 
As shown above, is made by the Crescent Arms Co., 
and is one of the finest Rifles in the world. Has 
Automatic Shell Ejector, Case-Hardened Frame. For 
convenience, accuracy and strength, it is not excelled. 
All parts interchangeable. Rifie-shooting is the most 
scientific and manly of out-of-door sports. Price SS. 


Flobert Rifles, No. 1, for Ball Cap, only $2.50. 
No. 3, Remington Action, shoot regular 22 cartridge. 
Price 10, Warnant or Springfield Action, 


-00. No. 
shoot 22 cartridge. Price $4.00. Magic Repeatin 
Air Rifles, the handsomest, strongest and the mos’ 
effective Air Gun made. Can shoot 150 times in rapid 
succession. Price $2.25. Winchester Repeating 
Rifles, shooting 32, 38, or 44 calibre cartridges, $14.63. 
Will send any of the above Rifles C.O. D. if $1.50 is sent 
with order to insure —— ey Charges. Sporting Goods 
Catalogue sent for 6 cents. Address, 5 , 

KIRTLAND BROS. & CO., 62 Fulton St., New York. 
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BEST FARM FENCE, made of GALVAN- 
IZED STEEL WIRE. FENCES and GATES 
for all purposes, Write for free catalogue 
giving particulars and prices, Address 


THE SEDGWICK BROS, CO., RICHMOND, IND. 


ANEW BOOK OF HOUSE DESICNS. 
Second Edition, published Feb. 15. 1892. 116 pp. 8x41. 


ARTISTIC JWELLINGS 


VIEWS, FLOOR PLANG AND ESTIMATES OF pe 
ESIGNS for Dwellings 
56 DESIGN ranging in cost 
PA, from $650 to $10,000. 
aN MANY CHEAP ONES! 
4 Y \ More and better ideas 
, 
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Architect, 
Rapids, Mich. 


We 


— <5 
FRANK P. ALLEN, 
Houseman Block. Crand 
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POWER OF KINDNESS. 


The Meydoum Pyramid stands in the burying- 
ground of oldest Egypt, and there, day by day, 
are conducted most careful explorations under the 
management of Mr. Flinders Petrie. Thus does 
the tomb yield up its secrets, but these are not 
more interesting than the fact demonstrated 
throughout these operations, that even the idle 
temperament of Egyptian workmen is more 
powerfully influenced by love than by fear. 


At Luxor, says a writer in the Gentleman’s 
Magazine, a swearing bully of an overseer hustled 
the children, with their palm baskets of mold, 
from pit to bank, lashing them mercilessly at 
times, and flicking his elephant-hide whip for _ 
cruelty at the half-naked bodies of the poor little 
boys and girls who, in the name of science, were 
working fike slaves, through heat and dust, to 
bring back the colossi of mses the Great, or 
the temple of his father Seti, from the grave of 
centuries. 

It was a sight to make one’s blood boil, to see the 
lash curl with a crack round the leg of a lad or the 
naked ankle of a girl, as they toiled up the stee 
bank with a heavy palm basket on the head. 
Sometimes it would bring the poor creatures to 
their knees, but when I remonstrated, I was told: 

“It matters not! No whip, no work.” 

Now Mr. Petrie gets twice as much work out of 
his men and boys as does this bully at Luxor, and 
yet his intercourse with them is uniformly gentle 
and serene. It was refreshing to sit there in the 
shadow of those vast mounds, at the building of 
which the land had groaned and the lash had been 
busy, and to see how men to-day labored with the 
same tools, dressed in the same way, had much the 
same simple wants to satisfy, and the same home 
to return to at eventide. 

A light was in their faces, and a smile on their 
lips, for they toiled for honest bread at honest 
prices, and their master was a friend. 

That evening I heard a boy’s voice, and saw a 
boy’s hand thrust through the tent where we sat. 
Mr. Petrie cut a piece of soap in two, and gave the 
lad half, saying, quietly: 

“I find there’s nothing like soap for sore heads.” 

Soon another voice piped in the darkness, and 
the same knife now dived into a pot of ointment, 
and spread some carefully on a bruised face. 

Presently, with a low salaam, a dusky man with 
an ache in his dusky stomach applied for cure. 
The paraffine lamp was kindled, a cup of coffee 
was made, and a spoonful of pepper stirred 
therein. The poor fellow swallowed it with a 
gurgle, and turned to go. 

“May God increase your goods exceedingly!” 
were the words of thanks, and the grateful ones 
went back to their reed huts, their burnouses and 
sandy beds for the night. 
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HOCKEY ON HORSEBACK. 


A writer in the Alpine Journal, narrating his 
adventures in the Valley of Cashmere, describes 
the national game of changhan, or hockey on 
horseback. He had stopped to admire a level 
piece of ground, such a sight being rare in that 
country, when he was surprised by the sudden 
appearance of several horsemen and a great 
crowd of country people on foot. The throng 
increased every moment, and presently the 
stranger was informed that a game of changhan 
was to be played. He was conducted to a good 
position, and found the game not merely interest- 
ing, but exciting. He says: 


To all appearance the rules of the game are 
exactly like those of our schoolboy game of 
hockey. The contending sides consisted of about 
twenty-five horsemen each. 

Play began by one rider starting forward at full 
gallop, chucking the wooden ball into the air, and 
romeo | it forward with a swinging blow from his 
crooked hockey-stick. Immediately there was a 
grand rush after it, and then followed a scene 
of hurry and skurry, dust, dashing of sticks, 
clattering of hoofs, shouting and confusion that 
would be hard to describe. The excitement was 
increased by the clangor of a band composed 
chiefly of clarionets, gongs and cymbals. 

The small horses, all with long, flowing manes 
and tails, were wonderfully active, and seemed to 
understand the o~ as well as their riders. For 
instance, the ball having gone into goal, a rider 
who was near dismounted and ran to pick it up, 
leaving his horse standing perfectly still. All 
the other horses were rushing around it with 
tremendous clatter, but it did not move till its 
master returned and remounted. 

One fellow, while galloping along at a sha 
pace, stooped down, picked up with his han 
another man’s cap that had fallen to the ground, 
and tossed it across into the hands of its owner 
with a grace that was delightful. Several other 
tricks of a similar kind were quietly done, while 
the whole fifty horses were rushin after the ball, 
all jumbled together in a cloud of dust. 

The game lasted more than an hour. At the 
close all the men rode up to the band-stand, and 
hoisting their sticks high in the air, shouted the 
Same word several times over, and then dispersed, 
laughing boisterously, evidently much amused at 
the joke, whatever it might be. 


+ 
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HOW THEY DIFFERED. 
Ex-Governor Robert Taylor, of T » is 


The $1.57 Oxtord advertised in the June 9th issue 
of THE Companion is a Ladies’ Common Sense Low Cut, 
and is not intended for Men’s wear. 28,000 pairs sold 
last summer. Write for particulars how to get a pair 
free. Mooar Bros., 1090 Washington St., Boston. [Adv. 


“DO NOT STAMMER.” 


Prof. H. C. Wood, M.D., LL.D.; Prof. Harrison Allen, 
M.D.. University of Pennsylvania ; Geo. W. Childs, Prop. 
= blic er, and Postmaster-General 
John er re st. ers to Philadelphi 
Institute. Send for Titi Foniphiet to 

E N, Principal, 
1033 Spring Garden St., Philadelphia, Pa. 














BRIGHTEST LIGHT. 
EASIEST CARED FOR. 
LARGEST VARIETY. 
Every Genuine Lamp Stamped 
“The B & H.” 

BUY IT. TAKE NO OTHER. 
SOLD BY ALL LEADING HOUSES. 


We've a little book that tells 
about this Lamp. Send for it. 


BRADLEY & HUBBARD MFG. CO. 
NEW YORK, BOSTON, CHICAGO, 
FACTORIES: Meriden, Conn. 


SHOULD A COMPARATIVELY WELL 
PERSON ask me why I should take Polu- 











“B & H” LAMP, 





boskos, I should say :— 
Because Poluboskos is a true and ideal food. 
Because measured by results it is the cheapest | 
food known. 
Because it is easier to keep the human body in | 
good shape than it is to repair it after it is | 
run down. 
Pamphlet on application. 
Eisner & MENDELSON Co., 6 Barclay St., New York. 





Rambler Bicycles. 


te BEST AND 
Most Luxurious. 


G. & J. 


Pneumatic 
LEADS THEM ALL. 


GORMULLY & JEFFERY MFG. CO., 


221-229 N. Franklin St., Chicago. 
178 Columbus Avenue, Boston. 
1325 14th St., N. W., Washington. 
1769-1771 Broadway, New York. 


FRANK B, BARKLEY MF6. CO. 


“Bicycling for 
Girls” 
on application. 













We man- 
ufacture a 
complete a 
lineofGeatand i 

o arness \ 
from 1.50 to = / | Read our 

-50 per set. 

yoat or Do Book of 

Carts from $4 Testimonials. 
Write for mS 

Goat Catalogue. Gis" we tom 
have manufactured and sold to Dealers. BUT 


NOW we are selling direct to consumers the 


BARKLEY $55.00 BUGGIES, $10.00 


| ROAD CARTS, and $5.50 HARNESS 


Write for illustrated Catalogue. Address, 
FRANK B. BARKLEY MFC. CO., 
282 and 284 Main Street, CINCINNATI, 0. 


PANTS TO ORDER. eran ge 


Mfrs. Co., Whitman, Mass. 





























DON’T 


GO TO 


=CROOL 


“I learned the science of book-keeping from 
your work in less than three weeks, and am now 
keeping three different sets of books. What I 
learned from your work in so short a time cost a 
riend of mine $600 and over a year’s time !”— 
THOMAS TANTISH, Skowhegan, Me., March 29, 

. * * * “You illustrate what I never 
saw in any other work of the kind—practical 
book-keeping.” —E. H. WiLper, book-keeper for 
Pratt & Inman, Iron and Steel, Worcester, Mass. 
“Worth $500!’ N.Tomney, Vermillion Bay,Ont. 














— book just eight weeks, sent my work to you 
or examination, and succeeded in obtaining 


PRICE, $3.00. 
, 1892. 


THOSE WHO 


HAVE THIS BOOK SOME DAY. 


TO LEARN BOOK-KEEPING, 


When you can learn it AT HOME, 
within 100 hours’ study, 
without the aid of a teacher, 


From GOODWIN’S 
AND BUSINESS MANUAL — (guaranteed)! + 





* « * “Without the aid of a teacher, I studied 





{2 SIZE OF BOOK, 74x 1044 INCHES; PAGES, 293; PRINTED IN RED AND BLACK; RICHLY 
BOUND. 32,818 COPIES SOLD AND 3,107 TESTIMONIALS RECEIVED UP TO THURSDAY, JUNE 2, 1892. 
(SENT POST-PAID UPON RECEIPT OF PRICE.) FOURTEENTH EDITION PUB- 
THIS BOOK IS NOT A LUXURY, BUT A NECESSITY — PARTICULARLY 
TO THE PROGRESSIVE! IT LEADS DIRECTLY TO MONEY-MAKING—MONEY-SAVING. 
POSSESS IT AND USE IT SUCCEED! 
SUCCESS AT A COST OF ONLY THREE DOLLARS? YOU WILL SURELY HAVE TO 
[2#"DON’T FAIL TO SAVE THIS ADVERTISEMENT, AS 
YOU WILL PROBABLY NEVER SEE IT AGAIN. 

ADDRESS ALL ORDERS EXACTLY AS FOLLOWS: 


J. H. GOODWIN, Room 322, 1215 Broadway, 
“ EEEEEETELELELELESELEE TERETE! 





















IMPROVED BOOK - KEEPING 


*_* * * 


your ‘audit.’ I then came to this city, without 
ever having seen the inside of a set of books, and 
immediately took control of a set of double-entry 
books for this firm, whose receipts during 18% 
were about $1,500,000. Iam now the firm’s chief 
accountant and have five direct assistant book- 
keepers under me. _It is said—and I do not think 
quppeereted cant I have the largest set of books 
ianapolis. The above surely stand as self- 
evident facts that the channel of success was 
opened to me through the medium of your 
book.” — Wm. O. Surrey, head book-keeper for the 
Parry Manufacturing Co., road carts and road 
wagons, Indianapolis, Ind., February 23, 1891. 


WHO WOULD NOT BUY ASSURED 


SEND FOR A DESCRIPTIVE PAMPHLET, 








Brandreth’s Pills are the safest and most effective 
remedy for Indigestion, Irregularity of the Bowels, Con- 


stipation, Biliousness, Headache, Dizziness, Malaria, or any 


disease arising from an impure state of the blood. 


They 


have been in use in this country for sixty years, and the 


thousands of unimpeachable 


testimonials from those who 


have used them, and their constantly increasing sale, is posi- 
tive evidence that they perform all that is claimed for them. 


Brandreth’s Pills 


are purely vegetable, absolutely harmless, and safe to take 


at any time. 


Sold in every drug and medicine store, either plain or 


sugar-coated. 








reported by the Atlanta Journal as telling this 
Story: 


He was talking with an old colored man. 


pe Vell, John,” he said, “what are you doing these 








om € a zorter now, Massa Bob.” 

vAn exhorter, you mean.” 

“y 488, sir; a zorter—dat’s it.” 

I thought you were a preacher. What’s the 
difference between a preacher and an exhorter?” 

Diff'rence ’twixt er zorter an’ er preacher is 

zackly this: Preacher he stick to de text, but zorter 
he hits all round.” 


ee 
COUNTING THE ENEM Y. 


is the old days of impetuous warfare caution 
Was not regarded as so much a virtue on the part 
of a military commander as it is at present. 


wat pattie between French and Austrians, in 
} le arshal Bugeaud commanded the French 
“Thea officer of the staff said to the marshal: 
party Ape cs are advancing. Shall I send a 
are? reconnoitre and see how numerous they 


ow ’ ‘ 5 
wee said Bugeaud, “we'll count ’em after 
We've beaten ’em.” 





“Tis love that makes the world go round,’’ but 
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E THE FINEST CA 
, Satisfaction guaranteed before you v 
surprised at the result. But you must do it now. Write to 


Mee emeeCORNISH & CO., (Severs!) SRINSTON 
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IT WILL COST YOU NOTHING. 


SEND US YOUR 


LOGUE OF 


#°ORGANS 
SAVE MONEY 


y. Mention this paper and write to 


ADDRESS on 2a 07 and 
A 
D 
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W_ ORDINARY 


BICYCLES 28, CHEAP. 


We sold 938 Ordinaries in 1891 and the trade for ’92 is 
nearly as large. See these prices—complete list free. 
Genuine Victor Juniors, ball bearings, etc., . $15 to $25 
American Peemenene and Light Champions, . @to 75 
Springfield Roadsters, geared ordinaries, . . Wto 6 
Liberal discounts to agents and clubs. Easy 

Rouse, Hazard & Co., 8 H Street, P 


KIEOON 
sHieus 


payments. 
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GEAVEs A DELICATE AND LASTING ODOR, 
AN IDEAL COMPLEXION SOAP. 
If unable to procure this Wonderful Soap send 2% cents 
ps and receive a cake by return mail. 
JAS. S. K & CO. Chicago. 
PECIAL—Shandon Bells Waltz (the popular Society 
altz) seut FREE to anyone sending us three wrappers 
Of Shandon Bells Soap. 








} lareria: Granum 
‘ cones ~~ 





SL 
[MPERIAL GRANUM is a pure, safe, most re- 

liable, wholesome, and delicious FOOD for Infants, 
CHILDREN, Nursing Mothers, INVALIDS, and 
CONVALESCENTS, and for Dyspeptic, DELICATE, 
Infirm, and AGED persons. IMPERIAL GRANUM. 
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A Dress 
Necessity 


All genuine WARREN HOSE 
SUPPORTERS are made with 
the Warren 

Fastener, with 
Rounded Rib on 
Holding Edges; 
the reason why 
the Warren can- 
not cut the stock- 
ing. ALL other 
supporters can- 
not help cutting 
the stock- 
ing. The 
Warren 
is for sale 
everywhere. Made 
by George Frost Co., Boston. 
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Drop 


Is as good as the 
first. No dregs. 
All pure and whole- 
some. The most 


popular drink of the day. 
Hires’ Bec 

Beer. 
A perfect thirst quencher. 


Don’t be deceived if a dealer, for the sake 
of larger profit, tells you some other kind 
is ‘‘ just as good "’—'tis false. No imitation 
is as good as the genuine Hirgs’. 
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For the Companion. 


THE LIBERTY BELL. 


Where Congress met and Freedom flung 
Our starry banner to the breeze, 

Exultingly its iron tongue 

All thro’ that summer morning sung 
Our new-born liberties. 


It told the ending of the night, 

The happy dawn of freedom’s day, 
And overland there flashed a light 
Of brotherhood and human right, 

The end of kingly sway. 


Oh! how the good old bell told out 
The joyous tale of freedom’s birth! 
From east to west, from north to south 
The message of its brazen mouth 
Rolled all around the earth ! 


It sung the birthright of the race, 
The glory of the brave and free, 

And pealing from its sacred place 

It set the whole wide world ablaze 
With dreams of liberty. 


’Tis old, and utters now no sound, 
But yet its echoes ring sublime ! 
Its resting- place is holy ground 
To Freedom’s sons, wherever found, 
Until the end of time. 
Louis SVERRE AMONSON, 





JOHN GLASS. 


Some yeers ago, writes Henry Howe, the 
historian of the Western pioneers, a party of 
trappers were on their way to the mountains, led, 
we believe, by old Sublette, a well-known captain 
of such expeditions. Among them was John 
Glass, who had been all his life among the moun- 
tains, and had seen numberless exciting adventures 
and hair-breadth escapes. On the present expedi- 
tion he and a companion were one day passing 
through a cherry thicket in the Black Hills when 
Glass descried a large grizzly feeding on pig-nuts. 
He at once gave the alarm, and both men crept 
cautiously to the skirt of the thicket. They took 
careful aim and fired their guns at the same 
moment. 


Both balls took effect, but not fatally. The bear, 
growling with pain and fury, charged upon his 
foes. 

“Run for it, Bill,” shouted Glass, “or we'll be 
made meat of, sure as shootin’! 

Both men bolted through the thicket, but the 
heayy brush obstructed their progress, while the 
weight and strength of the grizzly bore him on, 
and he was soon close upon the men. They 
managed to get through the thicket, however, and 
were barryins across a little opening toward a 
bluff when Glass tripped and fell. Before he 
could rise the bear was upon him! 

Glass did not lose his presence of mind, but 
discharged his pistol in the brute’s face. The 
next moment the bear, blood streamin from his 
nose and mouth, struck the pistol from his enemy’s 
hand, and, fixing his claws deep into the poor 
man’s flesh, rolled with him to the ground. The 
hunter struggled manfully, drew his knife and 

lunged it several times into the body of the 

urious animal, which was tearing his face and 

body, baring the bone in many places. Glass, 

weak from loss of blood, at length dropped his 
knife and fell over in a faint. 

Bill, who had watched the conflict ae to this 
moment too badly dazed and terror-stricken to do 
anything, now thought Glass was dead, and ran to 
the camp with the awful tale. The captain sent a 
man back to the spot with Bill. They found the 
bear dead and stiff, lying on the body of the 
unfortunate hunter, ‘whom they likewise called 
dead. His body was torn and lacerated in a 
shocking manner; and the bear, besides the three 
bullets in his body, bore the marks of twenty knife- 
stabs, showing how des erately Glass had fought. 

The two men collec sted their late comrade’s arms, 
removed his hunting shirt and moccasins, and left 
him beside the carcass of the vizzly. They 
reported at the camp that they had buried him. 

n a few days the hunters moved on, and soon 
the fate of poor Glass was in a measure forgotten. 
Months elapsed, the hunt was over, and the 
trappers were returning with their pelts to the 
trading fort. On their last evening out, just as 
they were making ready to camp, a horseman was 
discerned coming toward. them, and when he drew 
near the hunters saw a lank, cadaverous form, 
with a face so scarred and disfigured that scarcely 
a feature was normal. 

“Bill, my boy,” called the stranger, as he rode 
up, “you thought I was gone under that time, did 
you? Hand over my horse and gun. I aint dead 
yet by a long shot!” 

What was the astonishment of the party to hear 
the well-known voice of John Glass, whom they 
had supposed dead and buried. The two men who 
had left him for dead, and thus made their report, 
were horrified. 

Glass, it appeared, after the lapse of he knew 
not how long atime, gradually recovered conscious- 
ness. He lived upon the carcass of the bear for 
several days, until he had regained sufficient 
strength toc rawl, when, tearing off as much of the 
meat as he could carry, he crept down the river 
toward the fort. He had suffered much, but had 
reached the fort, eighty miles distant, alive, and 
concluded his story y declaring, “I’m as slick as 
a peeied onion.” 
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HIS LOGIC. 


A gentleman who stood a few moments at a 
corner where a large building was in process of 
erection overheard some remarks made by an Irish 
workman who evidently fancied himself a logician 
of no mean order. 


He was a sturdy, good-natured-looking man 
but evidently enjoyed leaning on his hod an 
commenting on what passed around him, much 
better than he did active work. The cry of “mort- 
mort” usually rang out several times before he 
heeded it. 

“Pat,” said the foreman, severely, coming upon 
the man at one of the moments when he was 
“restin’ a bit,” “why don’t you attend to your 
work and keep that man going?” 

“Shure, now,” said Pat, shifting his feet, and 
turning a broad smile upon the foreman, “if I was 
to kape him goin’ , he wouldn’t have sorra a thing 
to say at all; an’if he didn’t say annything, how 
would I know he was there? An’ if he wasn’t 
there, fwhat would he be wantin’ of morther, sorr?” 

And Pat marched off with his hod, leavin the 
foreman not convinced, but certainly confused, by 
this remarkable exhibition of the workings of a 
logical mind. 
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A MAN who sells drugs is a aa. but it 
does not follow that a woman w 
pharmacister. 
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HORT-HAND © Send for Catalog 


of Books and helps 


E LF TAU GHT«: self-instruction 


AN and JEROME B. HOWARD, to 
mae PNONOURAPRIC Motirere. GiNcINNaTe OHIO. 


Our -page Illustrated Catalogue will interest you. 











AOME FOLDING BOAT “00. MIAMISBURG, O, 


WHERE’S THAT BROOM? 


In the new Holder, with the Dust Fas on the hook. 
No springs to get out of order. Agents wanted. Any one 

| can sell them. Send for sample. Nickel- plated, 15 cts. 
| RUREKA NOVELTY CO, Indianapolis, . eee 


aSAVE $40.00 ON NEW $140.00 


YCLES 


~ New, Latest Patt 140 
. Bucy for 8 100. Cheap. 


0, A ry wanted 
hes co. 


AIRY TRICYCLES 


OR LADIES, CIRLS AND BOYS. 


Y MFC. CO., Elyria, O. 


AIR RIFLE SALE. 





















AIR R Nickel-Plated Barrel, Rosewood Stock, 
pine, for 81.22 DELIVERED. Our beautifully 
llustrated No. 48 Catalogue accompanies each order. 


THE WILKINSON CO., 83 Randolph St, Chicago. 


POE Core owas 
Lots of Fun and this Compiete 
Outfit for $1.00. 

16 Rubber Stamps ofthe very funniest 
cutest Brownies, 2 inches tall, spec- 
ially drawn and copyrighted 1892) by 

Mr. Cox; ink pad; Pp 
allsecurely acked in neat wooden box. 

f your dealer doesn’t keep them, send 

us your name, address an . 
THE BROWNIE CO, 154 Lake Street, CHICAGO 


_— i YOUR 


P| Al NT ROOFS 


WITH 
DIXON’S SILICA GRAPHITE PAINT. 
Water will run from it pure and clean. It covers double 
the surface of any other paint, and will last four or five 
times longer. ually useful for any iron work. Send for 
circulars. Jos, Dixon CRUCIBLE Co., Jersey City, N. J. 


MISS BEACH’S 


Curling Fluid. 


Keeps the ng 5. oma oe days 
innocent as co A to 
0.000 | 900 La Not yr on trial. 


ies Have Endorsed It 


0,000 LADY AGEN or prepaid, 50c. 
NT 












wanted. 
CAL 
56(K) LaSalle St . Chi 





er ‘DAY-—PER ROOM 


Cc. 
(4 WILL HEAT YOUR HOUSE. 


Either with HOT WATER or STEAM as preferred. 

If you are bailding « New Home or want to make 

the old one COMFORTABLE, it will pay you to 

of Heating." our r PURMAN BOLLER and System 

of Heating. e Illustrated Manual sent free. 
DEEN MFG. CO 

Gua oat Wendell St., Boston.) Geneva, ‘N.Y. 




















After a thorough test by shonsends of young men and 
women, covering a period of six years, this book has 
proven the best guide to a handsome business style of 
writing ever bub ished. Price $1.00, prepaid to any part 
of the world. Money refunded if not as represented. 
Circular of commendations, with sample copy of the 

tome —y 4 Western Penman,free.A.N.PALMER, 
Pres, W College Co., Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 











Build your own 
World’s Fair 
by placing forty- 
nine cards togeth- 
er if you can. 

They make a 
picture 14 x 22 in. 
The World’s Co- 
lumbian Exposi- 
tion highly color- 
ed, also shown on 
back 49 views of 
Chicago,sent post- 
paid on receipt of 
25 cts. in stamps. 
W.L. DeLacy, 

115 State Street, 


Chicago, Tll. 











Pistol ord Ue shoot through one-fourth inch soft | 


| 


ann oi fs 8 we offer you our Celebrated KING | 


| 





a strong tissue, 

MENDING RES- -TO- R + mends all fabrics 

WITHOUT | neatly and. is quickly. w ithout 
is quickly ‘lays we 

SEWING. Sample, 25 gents wanted. 


8. B. SAMUELS, 79 Bees." Street” Waltham, Mass. 
AT HOME 

TAKE A COURSE IN THE 
oer CORRESPONDENCE 

SCHOOL OF LAW. Cincorporated.) 
wy as cents (stamps) for 

particulars to 
J. Cotnen, Ja., Secry, 


DETROIT, MICH. 
502 WHITNEY BLOCK. 


WASHBURN 


Guitars, Mandolins & Zithers 
in volume and quality of tone are 
the BEsT IN THE WORLD. War- 
rented to wear in any climate. 
Sold by all juading dealers. Beau- 
tifully illustrated souvenir cat- 
alogue with portraits of famous 
artists will be Malled FREE. 


LYON & HEALY, CHICACO. 























PRINCIPAL OFFICE AND FACTORY, 
MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN. 


HAIR BALSAM. 


The popular favorite for dressing 
the hair, restoring color when gray 
and preventing dandruff. It cleans- 
es the scalp, stops — hair falling, 
and is sure to please. Sec. & $1 at 
Druggists. 


You CONSUM PTIVE? 


Parker’s Gti Tonic. es the worst Red h, 
| Weak Weak Lungs, Debility, Indigestion, Pain. Take in time. 
ESTABLISHED 
CHicaco 
187 o 
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RETURNED TO 
CHICAGO, APL. 01 


Dr. SYKES' SURE CURE CO., Rms.43 & 44, 103 State ot.,Uhicage. 


FSTERBROOK 


LADIES’ FALCON PEN, No. 182 


Fine, smooth points. A favorite. 
ESTE dozen, 10 cen’ Quarter gross, 25 cents. 


ERBROOK CO., 26 john St., New York. 

Str Henry Tuompson, the 
Most noted physician of Eng- 
land,says that more than half 
of all diseases come from errors 
in diet. 

Send for Free Sample of 
Garfield Tea to 319 West 45th 
Street, New York City. 


ARFIELD TEA ::2:: 
comes 
results 

ofbad eating; cares Sick Headache; ree 
stores the Scene cures Constipation. 























of 172 pages, 8}4x11 inches. They +. 
“ Cottage Souvenir,” yj 

a arie’ ofky 
oESIGNS eat PLANS of Fa 


a) ‘Artistic Dwellings ¥ 


fy costing from 8500 to $10.¢ 0.9 

= The Beauty ofthese 

Y has given this book a Dedens 
sale, and hundreds of Beautiful 


Price #2. 
sample 
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ALFRED PEATS ‘aitre 


will pnd 4 . his ip guide “HOW TO PAPER” 


WALL PAPER 


paper at the price of plain 
Favored gold Bonde at the price of REE 

=. seg yd vow yl a Vy - 

les before you Duy a ill dans you t0 10 
po re you buy Agents Sample eae st $1 


Address 136-138 W. Madison St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


























FINE TEA 


by mail or express, 
on receipt of 


$2.00 


charges paid. 





WATCHES FREE 


WITH 


ORDERS OF S12. $15. $20 





r To Boys 
AND CIRLS 


$20. and $25. 
CooD NEWS 


to LADIES. 


CREATEST OFFER 


Now’s your time to get orders f 
Rew 1; TS a get orders for our celebrated Teas, Coffees 
China Tea Set, Dinner Set, Gold Band M 
Brass Lamp, Castor or Webster’s International Dictionary. 

If you enjoy a cup of Delicious Tea, send in your orders. 
: BEAUTIFUL PREMIUMS GIVEN AWAY 
with $5 orders and upwards. 
ever ey during the next 30 days, China Tea Sets and mt with 

0, $15 & $20 orders, to introduce our excellentNew Crop Teas 

THIRTY YEARS’ NATIONAL REPUTATION 


= selhng PURE GOODS only. 
yment. A Handsome Paneltoall’ "For full particulars, send to 


er, and secure a beautiful Gold Band or Moss Rose 
oss Rose Toilet Set, Watch, 


The most extraordinary bargai 


Postage stamps taken in 


| THEGREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, @. 0. Box 289,) 31 and 33 VESEY ST., NEW YORK. 











65 SHOTS “== PRICE $2.50. 
ADAMS & WESTLAKE (0. CHICAGO.US.A 











NOTHING CAN BE WORSE 


for the stomach than strong purgatives and 
aperients. The genuine Carlsbad Sprudel Salt is 
a natural, pleasant aperient, laxative and diuretic. 
Be sure and secure only the genuine, which must 
have the signature of ‘‘Eisner & Mendelson Co., 
Agents, New York,” on every bottle. 








) “WORTH A GUINEA A BOX.” 
4 bow of 


BEECHAM’S 
"PILLS 


constitutes @ 
family medi- 
cine chest. 
Sick Head. 
ache, Weak 
Stomach, ¢ 


petite, Win 
and Pain nag 






ness,Swelling after me als, Dizziness, 
| + ee cto Cold Chills, Flushings of 
Heat, Shortness to? th, Costiveness,¢ 
Blotches on the . Disturded Sleep, 
and all nervous ont trembling sensa- 
tions are relieved by using these Pills 
Covered with a Tasteless and Soluble Coating 
Of all druggists. Price 9& cents a box. 
New York Depot, 965 Canal St. ‘ 


Kennedy's 
Medical Discovery 


Takes hold in this order: 
Bowels, 
Liver, 
Kidneys, 
Inside Skin, 
Outside Skin, 
Driving everything before it that ought to be out. 
You know whether you 


need wt or not. 
Sold by every druggist, and manufactured by 


DONALD KENNEDY, 
ROXBURY, MASS. 
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op net! ! Corns and ; enteee all gone ?” 
Iam ha fay; through the a ij HAN- 
sons’ ‘CORN SERVE VE I can now walk with 


HANSON’S 


MAGIC 


CORN SALVE. 


If your druggist does not keep it, do not let him con- 
vince you that some imitation is just as good ; ones by 
mail to W. T. Hanson & Co., Schenectady,N.Y. 

Every box is warranted to cure, or money refunded. 
Price, 15 and 25 cents. 








THE MORSE OUTFIT, $3. 75.—Complete for 
Learning Telegraphy and operating short lines. Cou 
sists, full size, cent made Sounder and Key Set, Batter: Ys 
Instruction Book, Wire, end all materials for operating. 
a by express for $3.75 by registered letter, Seemns, 

ress or Money Order. Illustrated Book with ae 
siption of instruments, How to put up Telegraph 


ry Electric Bells, etc., free to any s address. Electric 


ete $1 
aie ee Cortlandt: St.,N.Y- 
st tnd et Telegraph Supply House in America. 


Motor ond Better 
J.H. BUNNELL & 
Larges 








DO NOT BE DECEIVED 


with Pastes, Enamels, and Paints which stain the 
hands, injure the iron, and burn off. This Polish = 
Brilliant, Odoriess, Durable, and the consumer pay’ 
for no tin or glass package with every purchase. 
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The $1.57 Oxford advertised in the June 9th issue 
of THE Companion is a Ladies’ Common Sense Low Cut, 
and is not intended for Men’s wear. 28,000 pairs sold 
last summer. Write for particulars how to get a pair 
froe. Mooar Bros., 1090 Washington St., Boston. [Adv. 





















Bicycle Riders!! 
% dealers. 14¢ oz. tube of cement by mail 25c. 
% 
Made fromAmerican wheat 


A Cement especially made for repair- 

A. U. Betts & Co., Toledo. Ohio. 

MACARONI and eggs by American ma- 
chi 


JUNE 30, 1892. . THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 343 
ing Pneumatic Tires. A perfect success, 
A “Royal Ege” 


¢ 
Makes a joint instantly. For sale by all 
NEW Macaroni— 








For the Companion. we ae ya —_ untouched by hand. More delicious and dainty than 
usic, Art, Elocution, etc. Pas- - : 
= ; : — 150 St any other. That you may be convinced of this fact, 
THE SPELLING-MATCH. oe Gas Ut ieee ok buy a pound box of your Grocer, or send_10 cents in 


stamps and we will mail FREE a SAMPLE BOX 
with book of original recei 


ts 
ROYAL EGG MACATONI WORES, Minzeapolis, Mina, 


PAT’D STEAM MOLDED 


States. For illustrated cata- 
logue, address 
Rev. E. N. ENGLISH, M. A., Prim, 


Ten little children standing in a line, 
“P-u-l-y, fully,” then there were nine. 


Nine puzzled faces fearful of their fate, 
“C.j-L-1-y, silly,” then there were eight. 





This pen is specially adapted for 





Eight pairs of blue eyes bright as stars of heaven, 
“Pusey, busy,” then there were seven. | Accountants, Book-Keepers and Cor- 
Seven grave heads shaking in an awful fix, respondents. It is made of the best 
“L-a-i-d-y, lady,” then there were six. > 
English steel by the most experienced , 


Six eager darlings determined each to strive, 
“D-u-t-i-e, duty,” then there were five. workmen 
Five hearts, so anxious, beating more and more, 
“$-c-0-1-l-a-r, scholar,”’ then there were four. 


HANDSOME 


FRENCH SHAPE, 








American 














Four mouths like rosebuds on a red rose tree, . “he R | S C 
“M-e-e-r-y, merry,” then there were three. Cl u b-H ouse S; heese. | 
Ee patreet aint: care Matentng leon and true, For the household, clubs, picnics, travelling, IN DESIGN, 
wasters Steg er nees | FOR TRIAL, will send 10 PENS fora hunting, fishing, and yachting this soft, rich DU R A B LE 
Two a ey’ eeien ready bem to run, 5-cent nickel, or sample card, 12 PENS, cheese is unrivalled. Put up in hermetically 
pheteain glety: ” 0s aor ret tahcagmy | different patterns, for 6 cts. in stamps. sealed glass jars and sold by leading grocers IN WEAR. 
One head of yellow hair bright in the sun, ‘ - “ gi ns Ma os ee va c a eat ro grocers. TRADE 
“H-e-r-o, hero,” the spelling-match was won. } S P ¢ asthe te Sattavine: A tbsietere tar Gee eee of 
¢ above illustration will be sent to any address on 
Louise R. BAKER. | pencerian én ompany receipt of fourteen cents in stampa ienaie MARK 
| THE CHANDLER & RUDD CO., REGIS- 
CLEVELAND, O. TERED 
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CONFUSION OF TONGUES. 


The book-agent is usually well able to look out 
for himself. He receives, as a rule, no sympathy | 
in the serious troubles and difficulties which | 
occasionally overtake him. This is, no doubt, a | 
pity, for book-agents are often as sensitive as | 
other people, and quite as deserving. College 
students who are compelled to find some means of | 


- | 810 Broadway, New York 


he 
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FOR SALE BY ALL 
An elegant dressing exquisitely perfumed, removes all cam A | ag LEADING RETAIL DEALERS. 


Ne 
impurities from the scalp, prevents baldness and gray hair > 5 . \ 
and causes the hair to grow Thick, Softand Beastifal. In- AND Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


Fale for curing crenrions diseases oftheskin.glandsand| © WE Ff WY. | 1.1. Loomer’s Sons, Bridgeport, Conn. 


muscles, and quickly healing cuts, burns, bruises, sprains, 
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r . . , = 
earning money during their summer vacation have ’ &e. gegists or by Mail, 50 cts. ine 
occasionally adopted the book-agent’s pursuit; —— ~S | BARCLAY & ‘o. 44 Stone St... New York. | ESTABLISHED 180] e @ole Manufacturers and Patente e8.) 
and they, perhaps, haye been the worst sufferers | - ° 
from the accidents and exigencies of the trade. Metal BEB 2 Will Nol | 
Last summer a student from Pec sonte New Ti ‘ : . Lt Cw | 9 
Hampshire, who had finished his Freshman year ped 
at College, took an agency for a book which P ‘ - Through. 
seemed to him to “offer elements of popularity,” See Name “EVER READY” on Back of Each Stay. 
and went — pre along = —— roads. | Gutta Percha on both sides of steel. Warranted water-proof, Beware of Imitations. 
had a singular and somewhat unpleasant nasa Manufac th 
utterance, but aside from this peculiarity he tured by the YPSILANTI DRESS STAY MFG. co., Ypsilanti, Mich. 








possessed many of the qualities which recommend 


a person as a book-peddler. 

je sold a few copies to farmers’ wives and 
daughters, but on the whole had been poorly e 
encouraged, when he fell one day upon a large 
marble quarry and works. Here was a chance to . 
reap a harvest. Atleast a hundred and fifty men 
were in the quarries and under the sheds. 1ve 

The book-agent stepped up politely to the first 
man he came across, and opening his portfolio 

> 


Skin blemishes, like foul teeth, 
are the more offensive because 
they are mostly voluntary. 


The pores are closed. One 
cannot open them in a minute; 


“I have here, sir, a most valuable work which I 
wish to submit to your inspection.” 

“Ma, corpo di Bacco!” said the man, shrugging | You can 
his shoulders; “non intendo il vostro parlare —” 

He went on in a copious flow of Italian, out of | have the 
which the young book-agent could make nothing. 
It was evident that it was of no use to canvas him. | Desk or 


said, in his high, nasal voice: this |<) 
a 








So the agent stepped up to the next man, and | P daa j 
"Wiaeer - OR ABS eeeR 144 he may in a month. 

“Que roulez-vous, donc? Je ne parle pas l Anglais,” | \ ! Tp... ‘ : : ae 
said the workman. “Je suis Canadien francais ; as I ry ple nty of s¢ yap, Qive it 
ailleurs, je ne sats ni lire ni ecrire —” you will buy : . ; cs " 

The man would have talked on at great lengthin | of our Combination plenty of time, and often ; CX- 


his own French tongue, no doubt, if the agent had Boxes of “Sweet 
not sought another customer. ‘a 
He smiled on the third man in a ghastly, care- | Home” Soap and 
worn way. a man - blue eyes and a blond Toilet Articles, 
moustache, and looked, somehow, very frieudly. : 
The student pitched his voice higher than ever, which we sell on 
and began: trial too. 
“Sir, | have here a most valuable —” You must have 
“Das ist genug, mein Freund,” said the. man. | SOA P—It is an abso- 
“Ich bin gestern Abend von Deutschland gekommen ; | lute necessity—the only 
kein Wort englisch kann ich verstehen.” question is where you 
The young man was distracted. He asked for ag te it; we make it 
“the boss,” and was understood in this. A red- Bone eB | 
haired, very broad-shouldered man at the opposite | from factory to con- 
extremity of the sheds was pointed out to him as/ sumer, and save all 
the foreman. middle-men’s and deal- 
To him the book-agent went, intending first to | ers’ profits. 
explain his errand and then ask to have the| Our Combination 
English-speaking men about the place pointed out | Bex contains a large 
to him, if there were any there. many pad ing a 
“al have here, sir,” the agent said, his voice rising ade. aad wall or opin 
gh in his excitement, and his nasal twang | jsfaction to the most 
strangling his articulation more than ever, ‘‘a most | fastidious person. We 
valuable work which I wish to submit to the | have been manufactur. 
inspection of your employees. If you will kindly | ing Soaps for over 15 
permit me to —” years, and operate one = a . 
“Hoot!” said the foreman. “What might ye be of the largest and best equipped plants in this country, EACH BOX CONTAINS | 


wet : 4 v rity of B 

Se Wane OLeeate sor't Otel in Oieediinmean”, | ONS ee Muanas vena tea! 2808 
) guage, ateve Pe e “Ss WEE’ OME” Family Soap, 
address me in the English tongue, mayhap I can The Chautauqua Desk enough to last an average family one 
comprehend ye!” year. Has no superior. 

This was too much for the college book-agent. | is a “thing of beauty” and will be “a joy forever” to all who 11 BOXES BORAXINE, a New 1.10) 
To be addressed in several of the languages of | Possessone. It is artistically designed, complete in appoint- | and Wonderful Discovery ! Cannot Possi- 
Europe, and then to be told that he did not speak | Me™ts, a model piece of furniture, and affords what nine | bly Injure the Fabric. Simple —Easy— 
his mother tongue, was too much for him Vith out of ten homes lack—a suitable and convenient place for | Efficient. In each package is a coupon | 
his portfoli i ’ hi . i rated . f tk writing letters, studying, drawing, etc., etc., which will be | for 10c., payable in goods—worth in all 1.10) 

ls ym olio under his arm he walked out of the | used and appreciat B St member of the family. One Box (1-4 Doz.) Modjeska | 
place, past ranks of grinning laborers of all It is made of SOLID OA varnished and hand-rubbed Complexion Soap. ; 

it stands five (5) feet high, is 


cess of good soap will do no 
harm. Use Pears’—no alkali in 
it; nothing but soap. 

All sorts of stores sell it, es- 
pecially druggists; all sorts of 
people are using it. 








Buffalo Lithia Water. 


| A SOLVENT OF STONE IN 
THE BLADDER. 


| A Case Stated by Dr. Geovge H. Pierce ot 
Danbury, Coan. 





——————— 








nationalities, and took his way sadly down the | finish, with brass trimmings. It removes all roughness, redness, 





road. two and a half (2}¢) feet wide and ten and a half (1044) inches | blotches, pimples and imperfections | 
a eep. f 2e especially " 
<-o- ; It is a perfect and com plete desk, and also has taeee roomy eR Re for 
. 7 900k shelves, a top shelf for bric-A-brac, seven pigeon-holes " > ; re 
A FAIR ARRANGEMENT. tor papers, compartments for letter paper, i 7 Cue 5 Bestle mods one F ae 
, ; E 5 | 


Most popular and lasting made. -30 | 
One Box (1-4 Doz.) Ocean Bath | 

Toilet Soap. A delightful and ex- 

hilarating substitute for sea bathing. 30 


One Box (1-4 Doz.) Creme Oat- 
meal Toilet Soap. . . . . 25 
One Box (1-4 Doz.) Elite Toilet 
a JERSE eae ee 
OB came Delightfully Plosent, Soothe The above plate is from a photograph which forms a 


It is often said that the power of human | prize, and ornamented with the gifts of friends, it will 
sympathy to lighten the sorrows and trials of this Pulse hah will be grateful to us 
life cannot well be overestimated. This opinion a 


Was evidently held by Uncle Zero, a colored man ORDER YOU RUN NO RISK. 


who lived in a small Connecticut town. We do not ask you to remit 


, He had borrowed money from two business men in advance, or take any 
od eget aa himself up in the carpentering ai gw chances. We a ask pe qhove piate fo em 8 ee eT tae 
/Usineéss; and his venture had proved so unsuccess- permission to sen ou a ing, Healing. Cures Chapped Hands ose ee fe, Son me , 
ful that before long he death te taen te give up | DESK and Combination Box, and if after 30 DAYS’ TRIAL | _ and Lips. 25 | Dastary, Coun., £0 ne Mew wT cas temas ans 
his trade and return to what he called “odd-jobbin’ | You are fully convinced that the soap and toilet articles | One Bottle Modjeska Tooth Pow- a eae? seer Peon Pea, ve " 


r : Fan ~ 6 2 exact siz is f some of the 
round.” are all we claim, you can then pay the bill — $10.00. But er. Preserves the teeth, hardens the soereaents mene ot TWO OUNCES and TWENTY. 


He sold his car »enter’s to A P if isfied i h H | gums, sweetens the breath. °25i a 3 , TE , y 
“§ 8 Ci br’s tools, and with a little you are not satisfied in every way, no charge will be | <a ge al SEVEN GRAINS of DISSOLVED STONE discharged by 
meney out of his Old leather . oe co Sole te made for what you have used and we will take the box | bp i ey Bg Me Sachet .25 | # Patient desi mated as ae. pnder She action of 
poo Pty F sum sufficient to discharge his debt to atom at san Ge tama faa arte ek ax DO MORE? | gnestick Napoleon ShavingSoap  .30)| smaller particles and a quantity of brick-dust deposit. 
“But pain pony ne t 1 pel my — “ ee lace nines tad ——=—= | Dr. P. states, were not estimated. 

Wy ey you haven’t money enough left to < | Pri i i arate Water in cases of one dozen half-gallon bottles $5.00 
pay Mr. Arnold, too, have you, Uncle Zero?” Price of Articles if Bought Sep Ny $11.00 r case F.O. B, here. FOR SALE BY DRUGGISTS. 


asked i ‘ , pe : vied - : 
poo ~ Mga gentleman, referring to the other Price of DESK if Bought of Dealer, 10.00 St Tae giving further infor 





| 

nk, ete. | 

en placed in your home, filled with books which you | 
| 

| 





Some people prefer to send cash with 






“Aint got but jest ‘nough t’ : . order—we do not ask it—but of zoe remit in | tans 
Pe gt gh t’ lib on till lken arn advance, we will place in the Bex, in addi- U uffa Lith ngs, 
ne Pes, Femarked Uncle Zero. tion to all the other extras named, a valu- | yt he $21.00 THOMAS F. GOODE, 8 lo - ia Spe Va 
asked the gentienten,7°™ SOME to do about tte”) | SOvapterens Mi come vday easier: | | GRATIS maga eae 
a. man. Ww - 

“DN tell’oo? se . is e : THE GENUIN - 
replied wane wnt I ow id bower os pa Pg hn ET I ey 0 — oo | Established 1875. Incorporated 1892. E ase 
an’ | symy’thiee wrt’ ay yo yoh money, sah, can have their money refunded without i i % 
fix it what wid Massa Arnold, an’ dat’ll about argument or comment if the bex or DESK Paid up Cash Capital, $900,008 Jackson Made 


does not prove all shey expect. PRICE OF Over Ten Thousand persons who have used | 











| 
Q - 
BOX COMPLETE, O ¥ includ- | **ssweet Home”’ Soap for several years have Only b 
—<-¢-.—_____ ing the DESK. ‘ 510.06, inc become Stockholders in our Company. orset pans y 
© son 
THE followin | 
= . notice was D Co, 
~~ of a rural pa carla ey ry se eg dhe We can refer you to thousands of people who have used | ' iT] e Conus 
see in France: 4 r Suess ae Soap yd = yeers. an still order at regular | Wai sts Jackson, 
Wir " ‘. ° intervals, also Bank of Buffalo, Ban Con se, Bi ; | j 
onl ig to the crowded condition of this cemetery | Henry Clews Co., Ban ors, New York; Motwone ita BUFFALO, N. Y. eich. 


vy those vine i : C a 
buried eine in the commune will hereafter be | National Bank, Chicago, or any other Banker in the United | FACTORIES: Seneca, Heacock and | There are many imitations but no good substitutes. 
: States. Also R. G. Dun & Co., and the Bradstreet Co. Carrol Streets. If your Dealer hasn’t them, write the Manufactarers, 
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The Youth’s Companion is an Hlustrated weekly 
paper of eight pages. Its subscription price is $1.75 
a year, payment in advance. 

Twelve or sixteen pages are often given its sub- 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the pense. All 
additional pages over ols t—which is the number 
given for $1.75—are a gift to the subscribers from 
he publishers. 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the roe. The Companion does not employ 
agents to solicit renewals of subscriptions. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, 
Should be made in a Post-Office Money Order, Bank 
Check, or Draft, or an Express Money Order. WHEN 
NEITHER OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send the money 
in a Registered Letter. All postmasters are required 
to register letters whenever requested to do so. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Postal Notes are not a safe means of sending money. 
Any one can collect them at any Money-Order Post- 
office, and if lost or stolen the money cannot be 
recovered, as no duplicates are issued. Subscribers 
= send us Postal Notes must do so at their own 
risk. 

Renewals. — Three weeks are required after the 
receipt of money by us before the date opposite 
your name on your paper, which shows to what 
time your subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances.— Remember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue it, as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, 
41 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 








For the Companion. 


PROTECTION OF CHILDREN. 


Children require special legal protection. In 
multitudes of cases they need to be protected from 
their parents, to whom they do not wholly belong. 
They have rights of their own—a right to proper 
care and good treatment, to education and adequate 
training. 

These rights of children impose on their parents 
corresponding obligations. Such obligations are 
violated when children are made street beggars; 
when they are shut up in factories, to the stunting 
of both physical and mental growth; when they 
are surrounded by ruinous home influences; when, 
for any purpose, they are deprived of instruction, 
or when their parents use them in any way for 
their own sole benefit. 

The state also has rights in the children. They 
are its only hope, its future support, defence and 
glory. In them are possibilities of future scholar- 
ship, statesmanship, generalship, and invaluable 
service of every kind. What a loss to our land 
had the parents of George Washington,A braham 
Lincoln, General Grant or Clara Barton blighted 
the possibilities of their offspring! What a loss to 
England and the world had the possibilities in 
Florence Nightingale been thus blighted! 

It may not always be easy to say how the state 
shall best protect the rights of the child and its 
own rights in the child, but of its obligations in the 
case there can be no doubt. 

It recognizes them in part by demanding that 
every child shall be allowed to attend school up to 
a certain age. Hence, also, its laws respecting 
child-labor and parental cruelty. Under certain 
circumstances, indeed, it does not hesitate to take 
the child from its parents and put it in charge of 
other persons, better qualified guardians. 

It is possible for the state to go too far in such a 
guardianship, but there is little danger of that in 
this country. Indeed, the danger is quite the 
other way, except as the government is urged by 
a healthy and earnest public sentiment. It becomes 
us ali to help in the creation of such a sentiment, 
and in the securing and enforcing of its proper 
legal expression. In every case in which both 
parents are habitual drunkards, the state should 
assert its right by giving the children to the care 
and training of others. 

Children often need protection against them- 
selves. This the state grants in the matter of 
truancy. 

It is well known to the medical profession that 
the use of tobacco by children and the young 
during the period of growth is exceedingly per- 
nicious, especially in its effect upon the heart. 
There is need of legislation in all our States to put 
a stop to this evil, and the law should be backed 
by an intelligent public sentiment. 


a 


JEALOUS DOG. 


A few weeks after my marriage, says a Com- 
panion correspondent, we went to our future home, 
a farm ten miles from the town of L—, which 
was my husband’s birthplace and the home of his 
family. Mr. E—— had kept bachelor’s hall for a 
year, but in that time had learned that it required 
more than one to manage a farm. 

Among his possessions was a beautiful setter 
dog, Bounce, who soon became much attached to 
me. He followed me everywhere, and in the 
frequent absence of my husband from the house, 
never allowed me to get out of his sight. If turned 
out of the room, he would lie patiently at the door 
till Mr. E——’s return. 

We often drove to L— for a visit of several 
days, and sometimes to my own home, thirty miles 
away. On our return the dog’s delight was a very 
pleasant welcome, and when Mr. E— got out of 
the buggy to open the gate, Bounce, after greeting 
him, would jump into the vacant place in the 
buggy, and he and I would drive up to the house. 

Once, however, Mr. E—— was already at home, 
and I, with a small, precious bundle of humanity, 





drove up in the old carriage from my mother’s. 
When we arrived no one was in sight, although we 
were expected during the day. 

We were in the house, and baby was lying quietly 
on the bed, before Mr. E—— heard of our arrival 
and hurried in, closely followed by Bounce. My 
welcome was more demonstrative than usual, as it 
was long since the dog had seen me. In a little 
while I turned to the bed, and taking baby, held 
him down for Bounce to admire. 

Never shall I forget the look of reproach and 
sadness in those almost human eyes. He stood for 
one instant looking at me, and then turned and 
walked slowly from the room. From that day, for 
all the five years of his after life, he ignored my 
existence and that of baby, never coming near me, 
nor allowing the child to touch him. 

One day he was lying on the floor of the room in 
which we were sitting, and baby, who had begun 
to creep and was disposed to be friendly, went 
toward him. He got up, crossed the room and lay 
down under a table. In a few minutes baby was 
near him again. This time he left the room, and 
from that day he came no more into the house. 

He did not lose his affection for his master, and 
grew accustomed to seeing him notice the child, 
but his life was never again a happy one. 


HIS ORANGES. 


It happens now and then that persons concerned 
in some terrible tragedy persistently fix the mind 
on a trivial event quite unconnected with the 
great fact. One of the wounded in a railway 
disaster in New England several years ago was 
chiefly occupied not with his serious injuries, but 
with the fact that he had in his possession a book 
from a circulating library, and that it ought to be 
returned atonce. The author of “The American 
Siberia” tells the following story of a one-armed 
convict in the South, whose duty it was to couple 
cars on the railroad: 


Oné evening he was standing on the end of the 
first flat car, pin in hand, ready to make a coupling 
when the engine should approach closely enough. 
He was holding some oranges, and his attention 
was somewhat divided between his duty and the 
safety of his fruit. 

The engine was not backing in, but coming pilot 
first, and when the coupling bar struck the socket, 
the shock threw the man off his feet. He fell 
between the two, and before the engine could be 
stopped it struck him, doubled him pa a and 
ran over his body, lifting the truck wheels quite 
off the track. 

There he was, wedged into a ball sustaining the 
whole enormous weight, and the pilot was canted 
over him at an ne of forty-five degrees. 

The captain of the gang supposed the man to be 
dead, and it was with no hope of saving him that 
he shouted to the convicts to an up the engine at 
once. They ran at the word. Beams were thrust 
under, the great mass of metal was raised by main 
force, and the man was pulled out. 

To the amazement of every one, he stretched 
himself, felt his limbs and body, slowly regained 
his feet, and said: 

“Whar’s my oranges?” 


IN THE GRAB-BAG. 


The grab-bag at a church fair sometimes contains 
strange things. Ona recent occasion the pastor of 
the church had invited all the people of the parish 
to contribute something to this branch of the fair, 
and merchants in the town sent orders for small 
quantities of their goods. 

Ar table r t was somewhat shocked, 
though he had no great reason to be surprised, 


when he drew from the “grab-bag” the following 
order: 





GOOD FOR ONE GRAVE 
DUG ANY TIME DURING THE ENSUING YEAR. 
JOHN SPADER. 


The sexton and village grove Higgs had put in 
one of his “orders” with the rest. 


SUFFICIENT EXCUSE. 


Not long ago Miss Ella Potts told her pupils one 
“composition day” that they might each write a 
letter to her making an excuse for not inviting her 
to an imaginary birthday party. 


The scholars were called upon in turn to read their 
letters aloud. One little girl made her excuse as 
follows: 

“Dear Miss Potts.—I want to apologize for not 
asking you to come to my birthday party yesterday. 
I fully intended to do 80, but—as I always do in 
everything—I put it off until the last minute. When 
at last 1 started, and reached your gate, I saw the 
doctor’s buggy qanding there, and thinking some 
one was very ill, I did not go in. What was my 
consternation the next day to learn that the doctor 
was courting your sister!” 


UNLUCKY SELECTION. 


The pastor had no dislike to the choir, but some 
of its members were almost ready to resign, not 
long ago, on account of one of his announcements. 


So many of them were sick that the choir seats 
were deserted. The good man was sorry for it, 
but the idea uppermost in his mind was to choose 
a hymn that the entire congregation could sing. 

He mentioned the absence of the choir, and then 
said, “Since Providence has seen fit to afflict them 
with hard colds, let us all join in singing ‘Praise 
eas ig whom all blessings flow.’”—New York 

erald, 


TWO KINDS OF CRACKERS. 


It is no great wonder that people, old and young, 
make mistakes, when the same word stands for so 
many different things. 


It was the Fourth of July. A little miss was told 
to take her afternoon nap, and then she should get 
up and watch the boys put off their firecrackers. 

Pretty soon a heavy thunder-shower came on, 
and Aunt Mary went up to see if Miss Rachel was 
frightened. Evidently she was, for she called out 
at once: 

“Aunt Mary, I don’t want to hear any more 
water-crackers.”’— Babyland. 


“BRIDGET,” said Mrs. A., “have you spoken to 
the milkman about the wretched milk he has been 
leaving us lately?” ‘No, ma’am,” said Bridget, 
who had recently “come over.” “I niver shpake 
wid strangers till I’m acquainted wid ’em.” 


IT isa pretty small scandal of which there isn’t 
enough to go round. 





A sure test of greatness is to be used as a standard, 
and when the country doctor or cheap city grocer tells 
the consumer that this or that Flavoring Extract is 
better than Burnett’s, we consider it a victory for 
Burnett’s. (Adv. 


May learn some- 
STAMP COLLECTORS xz, ears some- 
vantage and receive a Central American stam p FRE§ 
by sending the addresses of stamp collectors. 
Cc. H. MEKEEL. 1009 Locust 8t., St. Louis, Mo. 


SUNBURN uinos’ Honey and ALMOND CREAM 


is used the wide world over as a superior lotion 
for the Face, Hands, Comatexten, and for a smooth, 
healthy skin. Unequalled for Sunburn, Wind-burn, 
Chepped Hands, Salt Rheum, ma, 
— y Eruptions, and all Skin Affec- 

ons. 

After shaving the best for the face. 
Once used always recommended. 


. 
A Trial Bottle 
Fer 10 Cents in Stamps (to 
cover cost), sent post pall. 
Price 50 cts., at all Druggists. 
Sent post-paid for 60 cents 
Srom us only. 

Visitors to the Sea Shore, Mountains, Country, &c., 

should provide themselves with one or more bottles. 
A. 8. HINDS, 75 Pine Street, Portland, Me. 


A good share of the value of 
anything dies with the varnish 
on it. 

Yes; but the varnish don’t 
die, unless it was made for a 
price or ignorantly. 

The man who buys it and puts 
it on is the man to go for. 


We have a “People’s Text- Book’”’"—free—but you 
must send for it. 
MURPHY VARNISH CO., 
FRANKLIN MURPHY, President. 
Newark, Boston, Cleveland, St. Louis, Chicago. 


A Rare Chance. 
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2 INCH PNEUMATIC. 


A limited number of High Grade “ Planet”’ 
Safeties, Cushion or Pneumatic, will be sold at 
special discount for the purpose of broadly introducing 
and advertising an excellent wheel where it is not 
already known. Only one wheel to any one person 
or place, and whoever applies first from any city, town 
or hamlet where there is no local agent, secures this 
valuable o) ee. “Right” quick agents wanted. 
Perfect satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. 

Reference : Indiana National Bank, Indianapolis, Ind. 


STANDARD MFG. CO., A-247 Virginia Ave., Indianapolis, Ind. 


*“NOIHS1) HONI BT Tt 





Short Talks on Life Insurance, 
interesting to every family. 





TALK 6. 


An Investment 


that combines safety and profitable 
results is considered good. 

We can go farther still, in our com- 
bination of Policy and Bond, and add 
Life Insurance, and at less cost than 
for an Endowment Policy with none of 
the risks. Look into the matter. 


We Will Explain It. 


WRITE FOR PARTICULARS. 
MASS. BENEFIT ASSOCIATION, 53 State St., Boston, Mass. 








THE 


Perfect-Fitting 


HALF-HOSE 


are made in a 
great variety of 
color - effects in 
Cotton, Merino, 
and Wool, 





COMMON, 

FINE, 

and 

EXTRA - FINE GRADES. 


THE EXTRA-FINE COTTON 
are 


SEASONABLE NOW. 


The most popular styles of these are the Fast 
Black 384 (Snowblack), the Mottled Slate 35 10, 
and the Drab varieties 6s 3. 


NONE GENUINE UNLESS STAMPED 


ON THE TOE. 
Sold by the trade generally and obtainable direct 
from the manufacturers. 
ct?” Send for Descriptive Price-List. 


SHAW STOCKING CO., Lowell, Mass. 

















Food, to do good, 





Must be digested. 


known _. aid 


to 


The best 


digestion is 


Armour’s Pepsin, in combination 
with Phosphoric Acid. We call it 


“Armour’s Pepsin-Phosphate’. 


is for sale at 50 


It 


cents a bottle in 


drug stores and is also served 


with cold soda at every first-class 


fountain. 


Pepsin - Phosphate”; 


Remember 


«Armours 


it is cooling, 


refreshing, and aids digestion. 


Armour & Company 
Chicago. 
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There is a wide difference between a piano that is not right 
in any one essential and one that is right in all respects, par- 
ticularly in tone, touch and durability. Viewed apart you may 
not notice the difference. Buy the one lacking in essentials or 
compare it with The 


ORRE 


and then the difference will be apparent. The strange thing 
about it is this: You are sure to be asked nearly as much for 
the cheaper as for the better piano. This seems incredible. It 
is true. Why? 


Do you want a new piano? Do you want to exchange an old 
square piano or an organ on a new upright? If you do, we want 
your name and address. To get them we will send you free the 
“College Album of Vocal and Instrumental Music by Standard 
Composers,” if you will mention where this advertisement was 
seen and enclose a two-cent stamp for postage. 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., CINCINNATI, O. 


“Throw drugs to the dogs — Nature brews natural remedy to all creation.” 


Drugless 
Happiness 


The glorious days of out-doors —all outside is smil- 
ing welcome—There’s health and joy in Nature 
unconfined — Feel tired — back aches — no appetite - 
don’t sleep well —don't feel well anyway — work too 
hard —so does about everybody —stay indoors too 
much—so does about everybody—know better—so 


does about everybody— Be sensible—do by _ your- 
self as you would have others do— Life and happi- 
ness are not in bottles—drugs can’t help you—the 


balmy air of out-doors offers you gratuitous remedy — 
The cycler sees everything—is where everything is 

as free as freedom —from the heights of his exhilarated 
happiness, he can’t fall—from his Columbia Safety— 
Cycling is the fashionable, healthful, joyful, fascinating, 
popular recreative exercise of the world—safer than 
carriage-riding —safe as walking—If women and men 
and girls and boys knew how easy it is to bicycle—a 
few hours teach the art —all the world would cycle. 


BOOKS ABOUT COLUMBIAS. 


We have written a large book about Columbia bicycles — 52 pages, 41 illus- 
trations — interesting words of definite truth— words of experience — free 
upon application to any Columbia agent, or sent by mail for two two-cent 
stamps. We have a little book, small enough for the pocket — concentration 
of the larger book —free by mail for a postal card. Pope Mfg. Co., 221 
Columbus Ave., Boston; 12 Warren St., New York; 291 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 





HOT WEATHER HUMORS 


Summer, when the pores open freely, is the 
best time to permanently cure diseases of the 
Skin and Scalp, with Loss of Hair. More great 
cures are daily made by the Cuticura Reme- 
dies than all other skin and blood remedies 
combined. They afford immediate relief in the 
most torturing and disfiguring eruptions, humors, 
and diseases, and point to a permanent and 
economical (because most speedy ) cure,when the 
best physicians and all other remedies fail. 

Everything about the Cuticura Remedies 
invites confidence. They are absolutely pure, 
and agreeable to the most refined and sensitive. 
They are adapted to all ages, and may be used on the youngest 
infant. “They have friends in every hamlet and cross-roads in this 
country. People in every walk of life believe in them, use them, 
and recommend them. In a word, they are the greatest skin 
cures, blood purifiers, and humor remedies of modern times. 


Cuticura Remedies 





,, Minister cured of an extremely 
itchy and painful skin disease, with 
branlike scales. General health 
affected. a gags 4 cured by Cu 
TICURA REMEDIEs. hinks them of 
more value to the world than any 
other medicines. 
Rev. WM. CREELMAN, 
Worthington, Mass. 


My little boy was afflicted with 
eczema. Grew worse under three 
eminent physicians. Think it would 
ave covered his whole body had I 
hot tried CuTicuRA REMEDIES. Two 
months’ use completely cured him. 

RD CASE, 


: J. W 
Shelter Island Heights, N. Y. 





_Relief, in the great majority of 
cases of torturing and disfiguring 
‘umors, eruptions and diseases, es- 
pec ially of infants and children, is 
immediate, and a cure, speedy, per- 


Thig lous and hereditary taints. 


Hot Weather Blemishes 


Red, rough and oily skin, tan, frec 
bites and sunburn, summer rashes, 
irritans stings of insects, and every 
pe = of the skin prevented and 
effecti y CUTICURA Soap, the most 

Ctive skin purifying and beauti- 
t 2 bok in - wor d, as well as 
ana nursery soager ee of toilet 





Bad humor since war; $5,000 ex- 
pended on doctors and medicine 
without avail. Gave myself up to 
die. Good wife suggests CUTICURA ; 
used them seven months. Entirely 
cured. Call on me. C. L. PEARSALL, 

1 Fulton Fish Market, New York. 





One sore from my waist down 
with eczema. Three of the best 
doctors did me no good. Without 
doubt I owe my life to CuTicurRas. 
Without them, I would have been 
in my grave. Your medicines alone 
cured me. Accept my thanks. 

W. H. QUALLS, Paducah, Ky. 


We desire those who have suf- 
fered long and hopelessly, and who 
have lost faith in doctors and medi- 
cine, to begin small. Buy a cake of 
CuTicura Soap. If this proves the 
most effective skin purifier you 
have ever used you may then buy a 
box of CuTicurRa, the great skin 
cure. If it should prove more than 
satisfactory, you may venture to 
buy a bottle of CuTicuRA RESOLVENT 
and thus perfect the cure. 


Red Rough Hands 


Itching, burning, cracked and bleed 
ing palms, painful finger-ends and 
shapeless nails, prevented and 
cured by CuTicuraA Soap. The whit- 
est, clearest skin, the softest hands 
and shapely nails, as well as lux 
uriant hair and healthy scalp, are 
produced by this renowned soap. 








Baby very sick with eczema when 
three months old. Had home doc- 
tors and specialists. Got worse all 
the time. Whole body raw as beef 
steak. Hair gone. Expected him 
todie. Tried CuTicuras. No faith, 
but in two months entirely cured. 
Not a spot on him now and plenty 
of hair. 

Mrs. FRANK BARRETT, 
Winfield, Mich. 


While in Sheldon, Iowa, I had a 
patient afflicted with a most obsti 
nate case of psoriasis which I put 
on CUTICURA REMEDIES, and effected 
a permanent cure. We can’t keep 
house without them. 

Cc. L. GURNEY, M. D., Doon, Iowa. 


CUTICURA REMEDIES are sold 
throughout the world. Price, CuTi 
CURA, the great Skin Cure, 50 cents ; 
CUTICURA Soap, 25 cents; CUTICURA 
RESOLVENT, the new Blood Purifier, 
$1.00. Prepared by the Porter Drue 
AND CHEMICAL CORPORATION, Boston. 

“All About the Skin, Scalp, and 
| al 64 pages, 300 diseases, mailed 

ree. 


Pimples Blackheads 


Dry, thin and falling hair, and most 
baby blemishes, are prevented and 
cured by CuTicurRA Soap, the only 
preventive, and hence the only cure 
of inflammation and clogging of the 
pores, the cause of minor affec- 
tions of the skin, scalp and hair. 
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THE BLOOD BOILS 


With patriotic heat on the “Glorious Fourth.” The result of such intense 
fervor is sometimes alarming. Fiery eruptions break out on the face and other 
parts of the body —a sure indication of impure blood, and that 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 


is needed to give independence from the tyranny of Humors and Skin Diseases 
of all kinds. 

‘*For a long time I suffered from an eruption which covered my body. I obtained the 
best medical advice in our city, without relief. Indeed, my disease grew worse, in spite of what 
physicians could do for me. I was finally persuaded to try Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, by the use of 
which I am completely cured.’’— J. H. Hatin, Reading, Pa. 


AYER’S Sarsaparilla 


Prepared by Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Has cured others, will cure you 
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some of the millions who use it. They'll tell you that with Pearline you can do the wash- 


Ask 

ing and cleaning with little or none of the rub! rub!! rub!!!—so necessary in “the old way, 

and so productive of that “tired feeling.’ They'll tell you they have used it for years—have 
» found it always the same—always absolutely harmless—have failed to find anything to compare 


with it for easy, quick and satisfactory work. Just think of the saving at every point by avoiding 

this rubbing. Your most delicate laces and linens are washed without being torn to pieces, and wherever soap has been used, 

you'll find Pearline better in every way. A luxury in the bath. Hundreds of millions of packages used, and the consumption 

increasing ; what better proof can we offer —only one: Get a package (every grocer has it) and try it according to the directions; 

without soap— without rubbing — with no help save clean water (hard or soft, hot or cold, it matters not) and you'll be con 
vinced. You'll use Pearline until something better is discovered ; there's nothing now known to equal it. 

of the imitations which peddlers and some unscrupulous grocers claim to be the ‘same as”’ 


Beware Pearline — they are not. Pearline is manufactured only by James Pyle, New York. 


” 
or “as good as 
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